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SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Fourteen years ago a small group of interested people organized 
themselves into what was known as the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. This group consisted in the 
main of people who believed that industrial schools, to be properly 
organized and successful, must be so far as possible separate from 
the common schools. They secured subscriptions which provided 
for a relatively large annual budget. These subscriptions did not 
come from school people, but from manufacturers interested in 
promoting strictly trade training for pupils. Equipped with such 
funds, the society procured a high-priced, energetic secretary who 
spent his time, not in building up a strong society, but in promoting 
separate industrial schools. This secretary helped to formulate 
state codes of a sort favored by those who supported the organi- 
zation. He came to Illinois, for example, and tried to influence 
the legislature of the state to set up a dual system. It was only 
through the vigor and watchfulness of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association that the state was saved from following the suggestion 
offered by this agency. The nation was somewhat less fortunate 
than Illinois and was led by this society into a policy of as distinct 
organization of industrial education as it is possible for the federal 


government to adopt. 
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At the Philadelphia meeting of the society held in 1918 a new 
constitution was adopted, and the name of the organization was 
changed to that of the National Society for Vocational “Education. 
The spirit of the earlier organization descended upon the new and 
there was much talk of the need of separate organization of indus- 
trial schools. By a cheap trick of parliamentary juggling the new 
society refused to put into its constitution a mild phrase which 
would indicate that its members were ready to think of industrial 
education as a part of the general plan of American education. 

It does not require any very deep insight to foresee what such 
an organization is headed toward. The fat subsidies from outside 
are no longer forthcoming. The high-priced offices and officers 
disappear, and the hard routine of life comes on apace. The bud- 
get of 1921 is reduced to the following items: rent, $1,000; salaries, 
$3,000; printing, $1,800; office, $1,700; convention, $500. This 
slender budget does not permit very much advising of state legis- 
latures or of Congress. Yet even this meager fund with which to 
divide, if possible, the American school system turns out to be a 
staggering undertaking for the society which a few years ago was 
opulent and in control. Listen to the plea sent to the members 
with the annual notice that the time has come to pay dues. Here 
it is in full. 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
The fiscal year of the society ends October 31. As a member interested 


in maintaining the prestige and usefulness of the National Society for Vocational 
Education, you must face the financial situation in which the society finds 
itself. 

At the last two conventions members were emphatically told that the 
society could no longer depend upon donations for support; its own members 
must henceforth carry their organization and keep up their national 
headquarters. 

With utmost economy the budget for the ensuing year will amount to 
$8,000. The cost of everything that is procured with that money has gone up 
—in most cases, except salaries—more than double. We close the present 
year with a small deficit. The regular dues of our 2,200 members give us 
hardly more than half of the above amount. 

The Executive Committee at its last meeting clearly saw that dues must 
be raised. Nearly all other societies of national scope have doubled or more 
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than doubled dues in the last half-dozen years. But to raise the dues of the 
National Society will require an amendment to the constitution which, for 
fiscal purposes, cannot become effective until November 1, 1921. 

It is therefore necessary, if the organization of the society is to be main- 
tained, that you come forward and help in the matter pending a change in 
the constitution. Each member should—each member must—if he wishes to 
maintain the society, contribute now five dollars: two dollars as regular dues, 
and three dollars additional to make up the total, which is absolutely necessary 
to provide for the convention, publish the proceedings and other items, main- 
tain the headquarters, and render such other services as are now practicable. 

The thousands of vocational school teachers and supervisors and other 
friends of vocational education in America believe in and will support their 
national organization—it is in that conviction that we now ask you promptly 
to remit five dollars as your contribution to the society for the current year. 


It has taken a great deal of patience on the part of some 
who believe in a unit system of schools in America to live through 
these fifteen years of abuse of the common school by those who 
have talked loud and long about separate industrial education. 
There is perhaps a touch of elation in the act of drawing one’s 
check for five dollars as called for in this circular in order to give 
the unconverted part of the “2,200 members”’ time to think over 
the wisdom of coming, after all, into the general fold and working 
for a broader education which shall follow American lines and sup- 
port itself in the way in which all good democratic enterprises 
should be supported, out of dues properly arranged and assessed. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ORGANIZED BY THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


The following communication from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion outlines a program which is designed to focus attention on 
the needs of schools. 

The National Citizens’ Conference on Education held in Washington last 
May voted that the Commissioner of Education should call another similar 
conference late in the fall of this year for the purpose of discussing the educa- 
tional situation at that time, legislative measures to be presented to the legis- 
latures of the several states next year, and the means of continuing the fostering 
of such interest among the people at large and their representatives in legislative 
bodies as may be necessary to obtain the needed legislation. 

After carefully considering the matter, it seems to me that a series of regional 
conferences will be more effective than one conference for the whole country 
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could be. This will make possible a much larger total attendance and a more 
practical and detailed discussion of conditions and needs and methods of 
meeting than in the states of the several sections. I am, therefore, calling 
eleven conferences to be held as follows: Albany, New York, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27; Chicago, Monday, November 29; St. Paul, Tuesday, November 30; 
Helena, Montana, Thursday, December 2; Portland, Oregon, Saturday, 
December 4; Sacramento, California, Monday, December 6; Denver, Colo- 
rado, Wednesday afternoon and evening, December 8; and Thursday morning, 
December 9; Kansas City, Missouri, Friday, December 10; Memphis, Tenn- 
essee, Saturday, December 11; Columbia, South Carolina, Monday, December 
13; Baltimore, Maryland, Wednesday, December 15. 

To these conferences are invited governors of the states, members of legis- 
latures, school officers of the states, members of state boards of. education, 
county and city superintendents of schools, county and city boards of education, 
presidents of universities, colleges, and normal schools, and members of the 
boards of education of these schools, mayors of cities, members of city councils, 
members of chambers of commerce, members of Kiwanis Clubs, Rotary Clubs, 
women’s clubs and all patriotic civic organizations; members of farmers’ unions, 
members of labor unions, ministers, business men, all who are interested as 
citizens in the improvement of the schools, which as citizens they own, control, 
pay for, and use, and all who are interested in any way in the promotion of 
education from the standpoint of statesmanship and the public welfare. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCE 


The departments of English composition of the women’s 
colleges of New England held a conference late in October to discuss 
once more the difficulties and hazards to their task of teaching 
young women how to compose in the vernacular. The following 
account of the meeting is taken from the daily press: 


The first main question was some means of establishing the student’s use 
of good English outside the limits of the English department. With this came 
some discussion of the desirability or undesirability of setting up a list of 
practices which would positively not be tolerated, but would cause the student 
indulging in them to receive a condition. The value of such a list to prepara- 
tory teachers was pointed out, but the objection was strongly urged by many 
that the stressing of the negative side was unfortunate and misleading. Means 
of inducing other departments of the college to co-operate in getting hold of 
the worst offenders against good English were discussed. 

The second chief subject was the entrance examination.in English—its 
value as an index of the student’s real ability and the criticisms raised against 
the examinations set by the College Entrance Board. According to statistics 
compiled by the four colleges, the comprehensive plan examination has proved 
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a surer index of what the student can maintain in college than the old plan 
examination. The papers set for the comprehensive examinations were criti- 
cized by some of the preparatory teachers as exacting more than can reason- 
ably be expected of the average student and tending to bewilder him. In the 
discussion it was pointed out that the student of the present day cannot be 
counted on to have the amount of reading, especially outside reading, that 
was formerly expected. A question on the last examination paper requiring 
the student to set down with considerable rapidity a list of twenty books of 
which he retained certain definite impressions was objected to as asking of a 
very great number of the students of today almost an impossibility. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES FOR TEACHERS 


During the past year Mr. Charles B. Schrepel made an investi- 
gation of the public placement bureaus for teachers maintained 
by state departments of education. The results of his inquiry 
were presented as a thesis for the master’s degree in the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. A summary of his 
findings is as follows: 

Eleven states have made legislative provisions for the organization of a 
bureau for the placement of teachers. They are Alabama, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, South Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Michigan, and New Hampshire. 

In Michigan and New Hampshire the bureaus do not operate effectively, 
although they are legally authorized, for no appropriation was made in either 
state to carry out the work. In New Hampshire so few teachers are available 
that only a very light registration is effected. 

Of the nine states with active legal bureaus, four employ a vegies director 
for full time, one employs a director for part time, and three are managed by 
some member of the department staff who has other work to do. 

A common practice in these bureaus is to enroll a candidate for one year, to 
charge a small enrolment fee, and to supplement the fees received by state 
funds. Most of them write to the references submitted by the candidate and 
treat the recommendations as confidential with the bureau and employing 
officers. Only one bureau directly recommends candidates. All the others 
simply make nominations or suggestions of candidates. It is generally the 
policy of the bureaus to place the whole responsibility of evaluation and choice 
of teachers directly on the employing officers. 

Five states, Connecticut, Mississippi, Texas, Vermont, and Pennsylvania, 
maintain fairly active placement bureaus not specifically authorized by any 
legislative enactment. These bureaus actively secure the names of candidates 
and the locations of vacancies, make briefs of teachers’ records, and treat singly 
the cases of vacancl®s. 
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Illinois, Indiana, Nevada, West Virginia, and Virginia maintain bureaus 
not authorized by law and not yet well organized. They make no special 
attempt to secure either the names of candidates or locations of vacancies and 
handle cases in groups by issuing printed lists of teachers and positions. 

In twenty-two states, Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Kansas, Missouri, and Montana, the department officers receive 
information that is sent voluntarily and send it out in the form in which it 
comes to them. They maintain a record on file of candidates and reports of 
vacancies. Employing officers may call at the department and go through 
the files. Occasional lists of vacancies, when sufficient in number, are briefed 
and listed, and published in mimeographed form. 

The states of Idaho, Kentucky, Ohio, New Jersey, and Washington do 
not attempt teacher placement work. 


GRADING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS BY TESTS 
Superintendent Tildsley, who was dropped by the New York 
Board of Education from the position of Associate Superintendent, 
as described in the September issue of the School Review, was later 
reinstated in the next lower grade of superintendency and was 
given back his former duties as supervisor of the high schools. He 


has prepared a vigorous report on the high schools of New York 
which is summarized in the New York Evening Post in the para- 
graphs quoted below. The report, together with the superinten- 
dent’s comments, gives some idea of the magnitude of the high- 
school problem that faces a great city. In some measure the same 
problems growing out of unprecedented expansion of secondary 
schools arise in smaller cities also. There is in the movement 
toward more careful consideration of these matters promise that 
the teachers and supervisors of the upper schools will shortly follow 
the examples of the elementary schools and adopt scientific methods 
in organizing their work. 

The summary is as follows: 

Reduction in the size of the largest high schools and more new buildings 
placed in closer proximity to the pupil groups they accommodate are urged by 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, in his introduction to a 
report on high schools for 1918 to 1920, recently submitted by Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, former associate superintendent of high schools in this city. 

High schools have doubled in size in the past ten years, Dr. Ettinger 
points out, and the organizations, such as the Washington Irving, De Witt 
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Clinton, and Stuyvesant high schools, with registers of about 5,000 are taxed 
far beyond their normal capacities. More schools built nearer the pupils, he 
believes, would greatly lessen the dangers, inconveniences, loss of time, and 
expense incident to long journeys twice daily. 

The development of a co-operative high school which provides both instruc- 
tion and actual vocational practice in alternating weeks he considers a real 
contribution to the high-school organization. 

Although the enactment of the Lockwood-Donohue Bill materially 
relieved the shortage of high-school teachers, Dr. Ettinger believes that only 
a further recession in prices or a further increase in salary will insure a supply 
of teachers sufficient in skill and numbers to meet the needs. Much of the 
high-school mortality and poor scholastic results he blames on the crudity 
of method used in assorting children. “One of the most interesting aspects 
of Dr. Tildsley’s report,” he says, “is the abundant evidence of the keen interest 
high-school principals and teachers have shown in the intelligence and diag- 
nostic tests that have been recently developed and which they have used with 
increasing discrimination and success. 

“There is also increasing evidence to show not only that by means of proper 
classification and carefully supervised study the instruction is being individual- 
ized but also that the different social activities of the schools afford ample 
opportunity to enable high-school pupils to develop habits of initiative and 
co-operation which are basic, not only to success in school, but also to material 
success and good citizenship in adult life. Asa result of the volunteer activities 
of pupils the combined high-school general organizations handle approximately 
a quarter of a million dollars each term.” 

Dr. Ettinger concurs in Dr. Tildsley’s recommendation that provision be 
made for a director of commercial branches in order to improve the teaching 
in that department. “As we are spending annually approximately $1,000,000 
for teaching business subjects,” he said, “the salary of a competent supervisor 
at the rate of $6,000 per annum would be an overhead of only two-thirds of 
one per cent. The increase in efficiency that would result from the intensive 
supervision would more than offset the additional cost.” 


A CONTRAST 


The following paragraphs, taken from an Alabama publication, 
indicate that there are comparisons clear enough in their impli- 
cations to require no comment: 

The board of education of the city of Detroit, with a total population of 
993,739 according to the 1920 census, has been allowed a total of $31,201,024 
for the year 1920-21. 

The white population of Alabama, according to the 1910 census was 
1,228,832. The total disbursements in the state last year for all schools, both 
white and negro, were $7,258,398. 
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ELEMENTARY EMBRYOLOGY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


The heading of this note is borrowed from the cover of a twelve- 
page pamphlet issued by the public schools of the city of Cleveland 
as one of a series designed to inform citizens of what is going on in 
their schools. The pamphlet explains what is being done by the 
science teacher of one of the technical high schools to give girls a 
biological view of the processes of reproduction. The program 
here outlined ought to prove helpful to others who are trying to 
solve this problem. The comment with which Superintendent 
Jones prefaces the publication is as follows: 


May I brush aside formal language and say very directly what is in my 
mind on the subject of this address? I have never read anything on the subject 
of life, its origin, and the social relation that has been done so wholesomely, 
so clearly and intelligently as the presentation of this paper. 

This address is not a matter of words. It is the formal expression of a 
practice in school room work that has been in operation for a number of years. 
The matter of the development of life and its expression to young people would 
be a simple matter indeed if the spirit of this address could be the spirit of 
everyone who undertakes to tell this story to young people. 


THE NEW JERSEY COURSE IN PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In 1919 the New Jersey legislature enacted the following law: 


- In each high school of this state there shall be given a course of study 
in Community Civics and a course of study in Problems in American Democ- 
racy, which courses shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Education, 
with the approval of the State Board of Education. The course in Com- 
munity Civics shall be completed not later than by the end of the second 
year, and the course in Problems in American Democracy shall be begun not 
earlier than at the beginning of the third year. The time to be devoted to 
each of the aforesaid courses shall be at least sixty full hours in periods of at 
least forty minutes each. The foregoing courses shall be given in all approved 
and registered high schools and taken by all pupils enrolled in the years in 
which the subjects are required to be taught as aforesaid. ‘ 

The courses of study provided for in sectionone . . . . of this act 
shall begin with the opening of the schools in the year nineteen hundred and 
twenty, and shall be given together with instruction as to the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship as they relate to community and national welfare 
with the object of producing the highest type of patriotic citizenship. 


The state department has just issued a pamphlet prepared under 
the supervision of A. B. Meredith, formerly Assistant Commis- 
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sioner of New Jersey and now Commissioner of Connecticut, which 
gives a detailed outline of such a course, together with a bibliography 
which can be used by the teacher in providing readings for the class. 

The course opens with a historical and critical discussion of 
some of the fundamental principles of democratic government. 
There are, for example, sections entitled “Forms of Government 
Defined and Illustrated” and “Our Civilization Chiefly Anglo- 
Saxon in Origin.” Such sections are followed by references to 
national and state constitutions. 

These studies of government and historical backgrounds are 
followed by chapters on economic and social problems. A list of 
the major problems included in this part of the course is as follows: 
“Private Property,” “Capital and Labor,” “Communication and 
Transportation,” ‘Conservation,’ “Immigration and Americani- 
zation,” “Education,” “Political Problems,” and “International 
Relations.” 

A very good example of the way in which historical, civic, and 
economic materials have been utilized to develop a closely correlated 
course can be shown by quoting the following subdivision of the 
section on ‘Communication and Transportation.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EASE AND RAPIDITY OF 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
1. Economic 
a) Opens up new territory for occupation and production. 
Without the railroads, industry would never have reached the interior 
of our extensive territory. 
b) Railroads and ships bring to our doors the vast productions of the 
world. 
c) Auto-trucks and long distance hauling. 
d) Prices are lowered by competition among world markets. 
e) Production is increased by the following: 
(1) Mobility of labor 
(2) Transportation of coal and other fuels 
(3) Transportation of raw material 
f) Telegraph and telephone as rapid means of communication expedite 
business. 
2. Political and social 
a) The ancients were great road builders, for they recognized the neces- 
sity of rapid and easy means for troop movement and inter- 
communication. 
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b) The greatest nations in history were great maritime nations, for 
intercommunication tends to create versatility. 
¢) The Greeks called all people who did not live in Greece “ Barbarians.”’ 
A barbarian was an enemy. Lack of contact through a lack of 
intercommunication tends to breed distrust and social isolation. 
gd) Examples in American history of sectional interest and intersectional 
disputes resulting partly from a lack of intercommunication: 
(x) Annapolis Convention—1785 
(2) Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 


(3) Burr Conspiracy 
(4) Hartford Convention—1814 


(5) Gibbons vs. Ogden Case—1824 
(6) Southern Confederacy—1860 


TEXAS SCHOOL AMENDMENT 


The adoption of an amendment to the state constitution 
of Texas by the decisive vote of two to one, on November 2, 
marks the culmination of a campaign of education through 
attempted legislation and public discussion which has extended 
over a series of years. In effect, the amendment removes entirely 
the constitutional inhibition on local district-school taxing power. 
Under a wise statute, the measure will make it possible for any 
district to vote any rate of tax for the maintenance and support 
of its schools and for making permanent improvements which a 
majority of the property tax-paying voters may approve at an 
election held for that purpose. The amendment will apply to all 
so-called “common” and “independent” districts of the state and 
will affect probably seven-eighths of the population. Among the 
cities affected is San Antonio, which has been handicapped for 
years, and recently has been far behind financially and unable to 
meet competition in the matter of teachers’ salaries. 

A brief history of this movement may be of general interest. 
About ten years ago, after a vigorous campaign of the friends of 
education led by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the “Conference for Education in Texas,” an amendment 
was carried raising the limit from 20 cents on $100 of property 
valuation to 50 cents, and providing that the vote necessary to 
carry a tax election in a district should be a majority only, instead 
of a two-thirds as formerly. 
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It was realized by school leaders at the time that this limit was 
too low, but a higher limit could not at that time have been secured 
from the legislature. Almost immediately the agitation began 
for raising the limit to $1.00, or removing it altogether. Four 
years ago the matter of raising the limit to $1.00 was submitted 
to popular vote by the legislature and was defeated by only a few 
hundred votes. 

The measure recently adopted was submitted by the legislature 
in 1919 and a vigorous campaign has been kept up in its behalf 
since that time. The amendment was supported by the State 
Department of Education, the State Teachers’ Association, the 
State Democratic Platform, the farmers’ organization, State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State Congress of Mothers, 
teachers’ organizations, chambers of commerce, school superin- 
tendents and school leaders generally, higher institutions of learn- 
ing, public, private and parochial, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Lions Clubs, and so on. It has been urged through the public 
press and from forum, platform, and pulpit in every nook and 
corner of the state and in practically every schoolhouse. Every 
leading daily in the state and many church papers have cham- 
pioned it editorially. There has probably never been a greater 
concentration of effort on a campaign in the state than in this 
instance. 

The success achieved is all the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that the vote came at a time of great financial stress 
throughout the state, due to the decline in the price of cotton to 
less than its cost of production, and in view of the further fact that 
the legislature in its special session in August made a special appro- 
priation of four million dollars for raising teachers’ salaries. That 
Texas has made a long step forward educationally is conceded 


by all. 
T. H. SHELBY 


STATE-WIDE PHYSICAL ABILITY COMPETITION 


The New York State Department of Education in a recent 
bulletin gives a full account of a championship competition which 
was carried out in May in the public schools of that state. The 
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bulletin gives the score of all the competing school systems. These 
are not quoted because they have little general interest. The 
prefatory statement which explains the plan is given in full as 
follows: 


During the month of May, the Department of Education through its 
physical education staff conducted a state-wide physical ability test which 
was probably the largest and most comprehensive ever attempted. Though 
not the originator of the idea, it may safely be said that the Empire State has 
taken the lead in carrying out a physical ability test on a state-wide basis, 
including students of the seventh and eighth grades and high schools, both 
boys and girls. In number of contestants and in closeness of competition it 
stands as a record of achievement, highly satisfactory to all concerned and a 
cause of congratulation to all who had a part in it. 

Eighty per cent of the enrollment of all schools entering were tested be- 
tween May 1 and May 22, and results from 56 cities and 203 villages, involving 
nearly 300,000 school children, were computed and forwarded to the State 
Department before May 26. This meant considerable work, especially in 
cities like Binghamton and Rochester where it involved from 1500 to 4500 
pupils. A few instances of uneven conditions in competition, such as running 
or jumping down grade, and of errors in computation necessitated the rejection 
of some scores, and in each case, these, as well as the winners in the various 
divisions were checked over by the inspectors from the department before the 
final results were published last June. 

Representing, as it did, more than half of all the cities and villages in the 
state, the competition has given an impetus to this form of interschool and 
intercity contests. Plans for next year’s test with improvements and modifi- 
cations are already under way, and details are being worked out to incorporate 
the very valuable suggestions received from the various workers in the field. 

The adopted modifications for 1921 include: 

1. A 60-yard dash for junior boys to replace the 100-yard dash used this 
year, standards to be 10 3-5 seconds minimum, 8 3-5 seconds honor, 6 3-5 
seconds maximum. 


2. In chinning the bar only the ordinary grasp (palms forward) will be 
allowed. 


3. In the running and catching for junior girls the rope may be lowered to 
8 feet. 

4. Only scores from 80 per cent of the entire grade or class enrollment will 
be considered in awarding best grade or class score. 

5. A special set of events and standards for the rural schools without aca- 
demic work. 

The final totals for state grand championship show that a village on Long 
Island just barely excelled a city on the southern tier and this in turn excelled 
a village in the northern part of the state by an extremely small margin. 


t 
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The state was divided into five sections to assure greater fairness in com- 
petition. . 

Section I included all cities of the first and second class. 

Section IT included all cities of the third class. 

Section III included all villages having a superintendent of schools. 

Section IV included all school districts under district superintendents 
having ten or more teachers or that employed their own physical director. 

Section V included all school districts maintaining secondary departments 
and under sole supervision of state teachers of physical education. 

Two divisions were also made as to'the pupils themselves. The junior 
division with its events and its own scoring table included pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades and first year high school; the senior division, with its own 
scoring table, included the second, third, and fourth year high-school pupils. 

The events consisted of running (100 yards), jumping (standing broad), 
and climbing (chinning the bar) for boys. For girls it included running 
(so yards), running and catching, and throwing (basketball). No spike 
shoes were allowed; timing was done by regulation stop-watches, and all rules 
applied to make the competition the fairest possible for the greatest number 
of contestants. 

The placing of several small villages with limited facilities for conducting 
these tests high up among the leaders is explained in part by their small 
enrollment, in some cases the record of an entire school or village depending 
on the performances of less than half a dozen pupils. However, in the majority 
of cases it was due to the smaller town having its own physical director, thus 


assuring each pupil a greater amount of attention from an expert play leader 
with the resulting increase in physical ability. Much credit is due the splendid 
organization and efforts put forth by the larger cities in conducting the test on 
so large a basis. 

Certificates of award, signed by the Commissioner of Education and State 
Supervisor of Physical Training, have been prepared and are being forwarded 
this fall to the winners of all the various classes and divisions. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN REQUIREMENT IN WISCONSIN 

State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin.—In 1919 
there went into effect in this state, by the requirement of the state 
superintendent, a plan by which every high school in the state 
receiving special high-school aid employs as one member of the 
faculty either a part-time teacher-librarian or a full-time librarian. 
In addition to having general qualifications to teach in high schools, 
the teacher-librarian or full-time librarian must have a certain 
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minimum of library training. At present the minimum consists 
of the completion of a course for high-school librarians requiring 
at least seventy-two recitations with accompanying preparatory 
and practical work. This is the equivalent of a four-credit college 
course in the subject. Full-time high-school librarians are expected 
to be graduates of an accredited library school. 

The principal difficulty in putting this requirement into opera- 
tion was the small number of people qualified-to act either because 
of lack of library training, or, having the library training, because 
of lack of general high-school teaching qualifications. 

Inasmuch as the great majority of the 385 high schools of the 
state are so small that a full-time high-school librarian is out of the 
question, the problem resolved itself largely into securing high- 
school teachers who had at least the minimum of library training 
required. Notification of the requirement had been given to 
school authorities a year or two before it went into effect. The 
University of Wisconsin then provided a course for teacher- 
librarians both during the regular year and during the summer 
session. A number of the state normal schools of Wisconsin did 
the same. Still there was a great lack of qualified high-school 
librarians. It therefore became necessary to look to some supple- 
mental agency for preparing such teachers. The Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, at the suggestion of the State 
Department of Education, arranged to offer a correspondence 
course for teacher-librarians. Over two hundred high-school 
teachers of the state enrolled in this course last year, many of whom 
have now completed the course. 

The high-school people of the state are practically unanimous 
in their hearty support of the librarian requirement. To be sure, 
it makes necessary more effort to secure a properly qualified corps 
of teachers, but this difficulty is a small price to pay for giving 
adequate attention to this important department of education. 
Wisconsin is determined to give in its schools the training in the 
use of books and libraries which is of great value for school- and 
life-purposes. 

The teacher-librarian is required to spend a definite part of the 
school day in doing library work, the length of time depending 
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upon the number enrolled in the high school. Even in the smallest 
high school she is required to spend at least one period per day in 
the library. In general, it is expected that the teacher-librarian 
will have a time allowance for library work of at least one period 
for every seventy-five students enrolled. High schools are advised 
that in case of an enrolment of as many as four hundred students 
a full-time librarian is desirable. 

The high-school teacher-librarian has two main duties. First, 
she is to organize and administer the high-school library. Second, 
she is to give a course of lessons on the use of books and libraries 
to the first-year high-school students. The State Department of 
Education provides a guide for this course of study entitled 
“Library Lessons for High Schools.” One lesson per week during 
the academic year is necessary to complete this course. The 
department has also issued a course of study in the use of books 
and libraries for the grades entitled “Lessons on the Use of the 
School Library,” providing definite lessons from the first to the 
eighth grade, inclusive. When this course shall finally produce 
its full result in the grades, it will not be necessary to give as many 
lessons perhaps in the high school as at the present time, and the 
instruction in the high schools may be of a more advanced nature. 


O. S. Rice 
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News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 


ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, which occurs annually 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, will be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday 
evening, February 28. Alumni, former students, and friends of 
the University are most cordially invited. The President of the 
University expects to attend the meeting. An interesting program 
which is being arranged will be announced later. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE A.B. DEGREE 
J. A. Humphreys, A.M., University of Chicago, 1920, recently 
made a detailed study of the requirements for the A.B. degree in 
eighty-eight. representative American universities and colleges. 
The requirements as summarized by Mr. Humphreys are both 
interesting and significant: (a) English is universally required. 
(b) Foreign language requirements are generally fulfilled by courses 
in either ancient or modern languages. (c) There exists a slight 
tendency toward requiring work in the social sciences more fre- 
quently than in mathematics or natural science. (d) Philosophy 
and psychology receive less emphasis than do mathematics, natural 
science, or the social sciences. (e) Institutions are about evenly 
divided in the granting of credit and withholding it for prescribed 
work in physical education. (f) Public speaking and Bible are 
given little consideration. (g) The curriculum is distributed 
approximately as follows: definitely prescribed courses, 45 per cent; 
major and minor sequences, 25 per cent; electives, 30 per cent. 


THE STANDARDIZATION AND USE OF A REASONING TEST 


An intensive study was recently made of reasoning tests by 
Miss Elizabeth Bruene, A.M., University of Chicago, 1920. The 
purposes of the investigation were to standardize an adaptation of 
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C. Burt’s long list of fifty examples and to make a careful analysis 
of the results secured through the use of the tests. 

The tests were given to 641 pupils in the Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. The pupils were divided into 
six groups as follows: I, Seniors; II, Juniors; III, Sophomores; 
IV, half-year Sophomores; V, Freshmen; and VI, half-year Fresh- 
men. One half of each group took form A first and the other half 
took form B first. This was done in order to study the effect of 
practice. 

A comparison of the results by groups shows that the ability 
to perform the examples correctly increases with each group with 
the exception of group VI, form A. The most irregular groups 
were-groups IV and VI, which were the two mid-year classes. This 
irregularity was doubtless due to the factor of selection. 

A comparison of results by ages shows that the ability to perform 
the examples increases from year to year. It is interesting to note 
that the age-curve was slightly more flattened than the group- 
curve. The results by groups and by years of age both showed 
that the boys were superior to the girls in ability to perform these 
tests. The difference was greater for form A, which was the more 
difficult test, than for form B. This result illustrates the greater 
value of relatively difficult tests in determining the distribution 
of ability. 

The correlation between the score for accuracy and the time 
required was calculated for the different groups. All the coefficients 
of correlation were negligible. These results are in agreement 
with Whipple’s conclusion that there is no correlation between 
speed and accuracy for the higher mental processes, but that time 
measurements become more significant and reliable as the task 
becomes more mechanical and routine in character. 

The correlations between the scores secured in the reasoning 
test and the class marks in mathematics varied somewhat widely. 
In the case of mathematics the coefficients were as follows: 
advanced algebra I, .37; advanced algebra II, .60; plane geome- 
try III, .13; plane geometry IV, .37; algebra V, .42; and algebra 
VI, .19. These differences in correlation, as explained by Miss 
Bruene, were due, not so much to the subject as to variations in 
teachers’ marks and the numbers of pupils in the groups. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


In the world of economic production a major secret of success 
is predetermination. The management predetermines with great 
exactness the nature of the products to be turned out, and in 
relation to the other factors, the quantity of output. They 
standardize and thus predetermine the processes to be employed, 
the quantity and quality of raw material to be used for each type 
and unit of product, the character and amount of labor to be 
employed, and the character of the conditions under which the 
work should be done. Their predetermination of the finance is 
called their budget. The business world is institutionalizing fore- 
sight and developing an appropriate and effective technique. 

There is a growing realization within the educational profession 
that we must particularize the objectives of education. We, too, 
must institutionalize foresight, and, so far as the conditions of our 
work will permit, develop a technique of predetermination of the 
particularized results to be aimed at. We are awakening to 
the obvious truth that when a long journey is to be taken, one 
of the most necessary things to know before setting out is the 
destination. 

The administrative awakening to the need of determining with 
definiteness the goals of public education is coming surprisingly late. 
In the world of economic production it is axiomatic that nothing 
can be done until it is decided what products are to be turned out; 
but in the field of public education we have in large measure been 
building and organizing our huge plants and operating them full 
blast without having definitely predetermined the kinds of products 
which we are going to turn out. Exceptions, of course, must be 
made in the case of a few things, such as the ability to read, to 
write, to spell, to compute, to read maps, to express one’s self in 
clear and correct English, and a few others. These matters are 
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mainly taken care of upon the elementary level. The high schools 
for the most part have not particularized their objectives in terms 
of human activities or human well-being. The situation is well 
stated by Dr. Snedden: 


The great problems of secondary education today are, of course, problems 
of aim. The concrete, immediate aims which control the large majority of 
our administrative and pedagogic procedures in the American high school 
(and how very concrete and definite and exacting many of them are) are of 
quite unknown value. We have not defined them in terms of human good; 
we seem unable to estimate the value of the results achieved in our efforts to 
realize them. We teach our prescribed algebra strenuously and with some 
very definite objectives, but we flounder pitifully when we try to prove that 
these objectives are really worth while. We have refined and standardized 
our immediate objectéves in teaching physics and chemistry, but what we 
actually attain by it all in terms of human well-being remains concealed in 
the obscurity of vague phrase and inadequate generalization. We drive our 
boys and girls hard up the steeps of Latin, French, and German, but we are 
forced to fall back on mystical and uncertain faiths in the endeavor to justify 
our driving of particular youths up these particular steeps. 

We have in reserve, of course, large, splendid aims which are alleged, 
finally, to guide the evolution and destinies of our secondary schools. Do we 
not freely use such terms as “character formation,’ “mental discipline,” 
“‘self-realization,” “social efficiency,” “culture,” “citizenship,” “leadership,’’ 
“intellectual power,” and a score of other unanalyzed general phrases, as 
expressive of our ultimate goals? And in these are there not summed up 
most of the purposes that really count in this life? It must be admitted that 
we do still live largely in a maze of faith (and fable) as regards education. 
. . . . For, after all, our great fine aims in secondary education, expressed in 
tenuous even though aspiring phrase, are in reality only faith aims; in practice 
they rarely actually guide us in choice of ways and means; and we seldom stop 
to measure the tangible results of our teaching against the shadowy and ever- 
varying interpretations of these aims as set forth in books and journal articles." 


During the five years since Dr. Snedden’s statement appeared, 
much, very much, has been done. The National Education 
Association Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation in its “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education”’ has 
presented a statement of seven groups of educational objectives 
which should dictate the work of high schools. For each field 
they present a few examples of particularized objectives. A 


* David Snedden, “New Problems of Secondary Education,” American Educa- 
tion, February, 1916, pp. 332-36. 
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similar type of task is being undertaken by many superintendents, 
principals, and professors of education. The realization of the 
need is well expressed by Dr. Hollister in a letter to the high-school 
principals and teachers of Illinois: 

It is very desirable that, before we consider the time and place to be given 
to various subjects and activities in the school curriculum, we should deter- 
mine clearly what our objectives are to be. By this means only shall we 
obtain any reliable basis for weighing the various subjects as, determined by 
the relative importance of each in attaining such objectives. 

In most discussions of the objectives, certain shortcomings are 
painfully evident. To mention one, the objectives are usually too 
general for the guidance of actual procedure. For example, the 
National Education Association Commission recommends the 
following seven: (1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, 
(3) worthy home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, 
(6) worthy use of leisure, (7) ethical character. 

This is a genuine contribution; but it can have little value in 
the guidance of practical labors until these general terms are 
broken up into their specifics. To aim at health, for example, in 
a vague, general way is scarcely to aim at all. We need an itemized 
statement of the specific habits which condition good health and 
which, therefore, are to be developed in men and women during 
their formative years; an itemized statement of the attitudes and 
valuations which lie back of and support these habits; equally 
specific statement of the definite powers of judgment to be devel- 
oped; statement of the bodies of information needed for guidance, 
control, and the intellectual support of habits, valuations, etc.; 
statement of aspects of physical development in which the indi- 
vidual’s pride should be awakened; and a number of other things. 

Let us illustrate by presenting a sample list of specific health 
abilities at which education might aim: 

1. Ability to make one’s food contribute in maximum measure 
to one’s physical well-being. 

2. Ability to keep the body mechanism properly oxygenated. 

3. Ability to utilize muscular exercise as a life-long means of 
developing and maintaining a high level of physical vitality. 

4. Ability and disposition throughout life to engage with pleasure 
and profit in a varied repertory of games, sports, athletics, dances, 
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outdoor recreations, etc., such as swimming, skating, hiking, row- 
ing, riding, tennis, golf, ball games of various kinds, running games, 
fencing, folk dancing, fishing, hunting, canoeing, motoring, camp- 
ing, athletic events, etc. 

5. Ability to engage in a variety of unspecialized productive 
labors which contribute diverse and needed elements to one’s 
repertory of physical experiences. 

6. Ability to make one’s various mental and emotional states 
and activities contribute in maximum degree to one’s physical 
well-being. 

7. Ability to make one’s sleep contribute in maximum measure 
to the development and maintenance of a high level of physical 
vitality. 

8. Ability to protect one’s self from micro-organisms; and to 
deal with them and their products effectively in case of attack. 

g. Ability rightly to control the factors involved in the main- 
tenance of bodily temperatures. 

10. Ability to dress in ways that promote the physical well- 
being in maximum degree. 

11. Ability to maintain bodily cleanliness, external and in- 
ternal. 

12. Ability to provide the most favorable conditions for the 
elimination from the tissues, organs, and body in general of all 
harmful or needless substances and agents. 

13. Ability to control one’s relations to sunlight so as to secure 
maximum benefits therefrom. 

14. Ability to maintain postures conducive to the best physical 
functioning. 

15. Ability to secure that variety or diversity of physical experi- 
ences necessary for maximum well-being. 

16. Ability to maintain that proper balance between exces- 
sive regularity and excessive irregularity which is necessary for 
maximum physical well-being. 

17. Ability properly to utilize painful experiences as elements 
in one’s repertory of necessary physical experiences. 

18. Ability to work hard for long periods and still keep physi- 
cally fit. 
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19. Ability to draw up an individual program of work, play, 
rest, sleep, meals, etc., best suited to one’s physical nature and 
capacity; and currently to keep that program of work adapted to 
the ever-changing conditions of one’s situation. 

20. Ability to protect one’s self from preventable accidents. 

21. Ability to deal with conditions produced by many kinds of 
common accidents. 

22. Ability to protect from dust, smoke, noxious gases, etc. 

23. Ability to care for the eyes. 

24. Ability to care for the teeth. 

25. Ability to care for nose, ears, and throat. 

26. Ability to avoid or to prevent the conditions which bring 
on or sustain colds. 

27. Ability to keep the heart and blood vessels in normal work- 
‘ing condition. 

28. Ability to care for the skin. 

29. Ability to care for the hair and scalp. 

30. Ability to care for the nails. 

31. Ability to care properly for the feet. 

32. Ability to control sex functions in the interests of high 
physical vitality. 

33. Ability to keep reasonably well-informed, in the degree to 
be expected of a layman, as to the progress and discoveries of 
science in the fields of health conservation and promotion. 

34. Ability to recognize the symptoms of many kinds of ail- 
ments in their incipient stages. 

35. Ability to take the protective, precautionary, or remedial 
steps necessary to protect one’s self or family from a considerable 
number of common ailments. 

36. Ability within one’s occupational field to co-operate effec- 
tively in providing wholesome working conditions. 

37. Ability wisely to utilize the services of specialists in health 
and physical upbuilding and maintenance. 

38. Ability to perform one’s civic functions in co-operating with 
and in the social support and control of all public agencies engaged 
in promoting the general physical welfare. 
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If the educational objective agreed upon by the profession is 
simply the general matter of health, it is possible for the curriculum- 
maker to miss a considerable or even a large portion of the field 
without even knowing it. If, however, we have a full and detailed 
list of the abilities required, then the curriculum-maker is guided 
in the formulation of a complete and well-proportioned program. 
The foregoing list will probably not require many additions to be 
relatively complete. It was formulated from the suggestions of 
several hundred experienced professional workers. It is the 
judgment of the writer that our profession should draw up co- 
operatively as early as practicable an authoritative list to be used 
for guidance in curriculum-making. 

An ability is a complex or composite thing. Each of the fore- 
going objectives can be broken up into further specifics. Each one 
of them requires certain habits, valuations, attitudes, interests, 
tendencies, desires, items or bodies of information, powers of judg- 
ment, impelling faiths, social sensitiveness and responsiveness, 
pride of physique, etc. We are not ready really to formulate the 
curriculum until we have taken each several ability and thus 
broken it up into its specifics and laid them out before us for our 
guidance in formulating pupil-experiences. Education will not 
aim at the development of the abilities in a merely general way. It 
must aim definitely and accurately at the development of each of 
the specific ingredients which make up the abilities. Let us illus- 
trate by presenting a series of the specifics involved in the first 
of the list given above. The limitations of space preclude any 
attempt to present here a complete series. 


ABILITY TO MAKE ONE’S FOOD CONTRIBUTE TO ONE’S 
MAXIMUM WELL-BEING 

1. Habit of selecting a balanced dietary adapted to one’s nature, 
size, age, character of work, the season of the year, etc. 

2. Good judgment in making adaptations of one’s dietary to 
meet ever-changing conditions. 

3. Impelling and effective desire to make one’s food contribute 
in maximum degree to one’s well-being. 

4. Impelling desire for that level of physical energy which can 
be had only through obedience to the dictates of dietetic science. 
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5. Effective desire for the things which one can usually have 
only when one maintains a high level of vitality. 

6. Willingness to forego dietetic pleasures of the moment for 
the sake of maintaining physical efficiency. . 

7. Willingness in the care of one’s dietary to take trouble, and 
when necessary to endure pain and privation, for the sake of 
maintaining physical efficiency. 

8. Automatic habit of refraining from foods known to be 
unwholesome, however attractive or tempting they may be. 

9. Habit of self-control in the matter of one’s appetite. 

to. An effective interest in dietetic science and the physiology 
of nutrition. 

11. A good knowledge of the chemical composition of foods. 

12. A knowledge of the physiological values of foods of differ- 
ent kinds. 

13. Knowledge of variations in amount and character of food 
needed according to the age of the individual, his size, character 
of his work, the seasonal temperatures, etc. 

14. Knowledge of kinds of food contaminations to be avoided. 

15. A habit of noting the sanitary characteristics of one’s food 
supply. 

16. Habit of avoiding all foods of questionable sanitary 
character. 

17. A disposition to obey the dictates of physiological and 
dietetic laws. 

18. An enduring faith in the efficacy of the dictates of dietetic 
science. 

19. A detailed understanding of the relation of one’s food supply 
to one’s vocational efficiency. 

20. A habit of choosing one’s diet with a sufficient view to one’s 
vocational efficiency. 5 

21. A detailed understanding of the relation of one’s dietary to 
one’s ability to enjoy and to profit from one’s leisure occupations. 

22. A detailed understanding of the relation of one’s food supply 
to mental clarity and general mental efficiency. 

23. A full understanding of the relation of one’s food supply to 
general social efficiency, civic efficiency, etc. 
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24. A full appreciation of the degree to which one’s general effi- 
ciency is dependent upon right food habits consistently maintained. 

25. A habit of considering the effects upon one’s general physical 
efficiency as one currently selects one’s food. 

26. Such a valuation of and desire to perform with pleasure and 
profit the entire round of desirable human activities that one is 
impelled to obey the dictates of hygienic science. 

27. A full knowledge of the relation of muscular activity to 
normality of digestion and assimilation. 

28. Knowledge of the ways in which digestion can be interfered 
with and deranged through excessive activities during or immedi- 
ately after meals. 

29. Habit of avoiding excessive nervous or muscular activity 
during or immediately following meals. 

30. Habit of mental and physiological serenity at the time of 
and immediately after one’s meals. 

31. Consistency in holding to regular times for eating; avoidance 
of irregular eating between meals. 

32. Habit of eating with sufficient slowness. 

33. Knowledge of values of thorough mastication of one’s food. 

34. Habit of thorough mastication of one’s food. 

35. Knowledge of the relation of surrounding temperatures to 
normality of digestion and assimilation. 

36. Knowledge of the kinds of harm that may result from 
improper balance in the ration. 

37. Knowledge of the kinds of harm that result from insufficient 
food. 

38. Knowledge of the kinds of harm that result from excess food. 

39. Knowledge of the symptoms of improper functioning in any 
portion of the alimentary tract. 

40. Skill in detecting the symptoms of improper functioning. 

41. Knowledge of the measures to be taken when symptoms 
indicate improper functioning in any portion of the alimentary tract. 

42. Skill in judging, planning, and promptly taking proper 
action in cases of improper alimentary functioning. 

43. Knowledge of the physiological conditions best for moving 
the food normally through the alimentary tract. 
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44. Specially full knowledge in one’s individual case of the 
specific food ingredients, etc., which are specially helpful in pro- 
ducing normally rapid and complete movement of food residues 
through the alimentary tract. 

45. A full knowledge of the specific conditions, influences, 
ingredients, etc., which tend in one’s particular case to produce 
sluggishness of movement through the alimentary tract. 

46. Knowledge of the ways in detail in which the form of dress 
may interfere with alimentary functions. 

47. Consistent habit of dressing so as to avoid interference with 
alimentary processes. 

48. Such confidence in one’s ability to choose his dietary that 
it is done, and satisfactorily done, without that introspective con- 
cern which may easily become excessive and morbid. 

Many other items should be added to the list before it is even 
reasonably complete. Enough are here given to illustrate the 
professional task which lies before us. It seems that not only 
should we co-operatively formulate a full and authoritative series 
of abilities to be developed, but we should likewise co-operatively 
formulate for each one of them a reasonably complete and authori- 
tative series of the specific ingredients to be aimed at. With such 
lists before the curriculum-maker in any specific situation, he has 
full and secure guidance. 

Such a list is imperative because of professional prejudices and 
predilections relative to the so-called content of education. Theo- 
retically, we value much besides information; but practically, 
leaving aside fundamental processes and certain language abilities, 
emphasis everywhere is upon information and informational 
technique. The foregoing list shows information to be a necessary 
component of the educational structure; but equally evident are 
habits, attitudes, valuations, desires, interests, tendencies to action, 
sense of responsibility, etc. In spite of what we say relative to 
the values of these latter things, we do not actually aim at them 
with the precision and persistence that we employ in the case of 
information. For most of them we have no properly developed 
and actually operative technique. We are not likely to have such 
until we have more fully clarified our ideas relative to objectives 
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of non-informational type. When we realize that they are as 
important as information, then we shall develop the necessary 
technique of training. 

Let our profession co-operatively develop these general and 
detailed lists of objectives of physical efficiency, and we shall have 
performed the first task in the development of scientific education 
in this field. As a matter of fact, we are not prepared rationally to 
perform the other tasks involved in physical education until this 
has been done. It is the objectives and the objectives alone, as 
conditioned by child-nature and opportunity, which dictate the 
pupil-experiences which make up the curriculum. It is then these 
in their turn which dictate the specific methods to be employed by 
the teachers and specific material helps and appliances and oppor- 
tunities to be provided. These in their turn dictate the super- 
vision, the nature of the supervisory organization, the quantity of 
finance, and the various other functions involved in attaining the 
desired results. And finally, it is the specific objectives which 
provide standards to be employed in the measurement of results. 
We are trying to introduce scientific methods into every aspect of 
the field; but, quite clearly, the interrelationships of these factors 
are such that we can never develop scientific procedure throughout 
the field until we have laid a secure foundation in the careful 
determination of the objectives. The later educational procedure 
cannot be regarded as very scientific if it must all be based upon 
initial vague and fragmentary guesses as to the objectives. 

The first step of scientific procedure is predetermination of the 
outcomes. 

To ayoid misapprehension, we must say that there can be no 
series of physical education objectives applicable equally every- 
where and to all individuals which can be the basis of universally 
uniform courses of training in the field. The objectives actually 
aimed at within any school system must differ from region to 
region according to the specific needs of the population; they must 
differ from individual to individual according to the specific 
nature and needs of the beneficiary; they must differ according to 
the teaching, supervisory, and material resources of the com- 
munity; they must differ in some measure according to the social 
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character and attitudes of the laymen in different communities; 
they must differ according to the degree of parental and community 
co-operation which can be secured; and for other reasons. 

There is probably little or no danger in the co-operative task 
here recommended resulting in the uniformization and mechani- 
zation of the physical-training program. It is when we are aiming 
in vague and general ways that it appears possible to have a 
uniform program. When we reduce our objectives to specifics and 
look at the children from the point of view of those specifics, then 
not only the undesirability but the impossibility of holding to 
uniform programs of training becomes clearly evident. 

The absurdity of our uniform courses of training has long been 
theoretically evident; but practically our technique of curriculum- 
making has tended to encourage and retain this vicious uniformity 
in our courses of training. Before we can eliminate the evil, we 
must change our technique of curriculum-making and find methods 
which encourage the exact adaptation of the curriculum to the 
needs of individuals, classes, and regions. The particularization 
of our objectives is undoubtedly one major feature of such indi- 
vidualizing technique. 

We have now sufficiently illustrated the health-group of edu- 
cational objectives. The question that now arises is, What are 
the various other groups of objectives which should in the same 
way dictate the entire round of human education? Different 
methods of classification are employed by different individuals. 
No one series of categories yet stands out as demonstrably the best 
yet suggested. The profession has not sufficiently considered the 
matter for any authoritative pronouncement. Such an official 
pronouncement, even though tentative and merely a basis of 
further effort, is now greatly needed. The National Education 
Association Commission’s series, above presented, is a valuable 
contribution. The present writer would suggest consideration of 
a somewhat more inclusive series, as follows: 

1. Education for general physical efficiency. Play-level and 
work-level. 

2. Education for general mental efficiency. Play-level and 
work-level. 
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3. Education for unspecialized activities of production, distri- 
bution, conservation, and consumption. Play-level and work- 
level. 

4. Education for one’s specialized calling. 

5. Education for citizenship. 

6. Education for general social relationships and contacts. 
Play-level and work-level. 

7. Education for social intercommunication. (Languages and 
other modes of intercommunication.) Play-level and work-level. 

8. Education for religious attitudes and activities. 

9. Education for parental responsibilities. 

There are two details about this list which may not be entirely 
clear. The first is the omission of ‘‘ Education for leisure occu- 
pations” as one of the series. After long consideration of the 
matter, however, it seems desirable to the writer to take care of 
the leisure occupations as the play-level in each of these nine 
divisions. It appears that in every one of them it is desirable to 
utilize and to train for experiences on both play-level and work- 
level. Obviously, the experiences on the play-level are very 
abundant in the case of some of them as, for example, the first 
and second; while experiences on the work-level are most abundant 
in the case of certain others as, for example, the fourth and fifth. 
But even in the case of these latter, it appears that there should 
be a large play ingredient throughout life. 

The other thing likely to be misunderstood is the second gen- 
eral category, namely, “Training for general mental efficiency.” 
The phrasing sounds remarkably like that of an ancient and out- 
worn doctrine which, when accepted, may provide excuse for an 
educational program which is the negation of everything else in 
our list. The term, however, does not refer to the dusty doctrine 
of formal discipline. If the reader will note how general physical 
efficiency is the outcome of the many specific physical abilities 
enumerated in the first list above, he can, by using this as an 
analogy, arrive at the meaning intended by this second term. He 
must, however, look at it from the point of view of behavioristic 


psychology. 


WHICH DO WE WANT—ECONOMY OR COMPETENCE? 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Russell Sage Foundation 


When Franklin K. Lane retired from his position as Secretary 
of the Interior he gave out a statement summarizing his reflections 
on the virtues and weaknesses of the departments of the federal 
government. In the course of his statement Mr. Lane said that 
the departments were honest but not competent. For a half- 
century a campaign has been waged to eliminate graft and extrava- 
gance. The result is a high degree of honesty accompanied by a 
much lower degree of ability. — 


SAVING ON SALARIES 


A specific illustration of the effect of governmental strivings 
for economy is indicated in figures just published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ which show that in 1919 the 
average salary of federal employees in the District of Columbia was 
$1,321 plus a small war-time bonus. This figure represents an 
increase of only $225 over the average salary in 1893 and less than 
$200 over the pre-war salaries. The salaries in 1919 are shown in 
Table I in terms of percentages of the figures for the year 1915. 
These data indicate that between January, 1915, and January, 1919, 
the salaries of government employees increased only one-third as 
much as those of carpenters, one-fifth as much as those of painters, 
New York State factory employees, and the retail price of food, and 
one-sixth as much as the wages of railroad workers. 

Mr. Lane’s reflections and the figures for the salaries of govern- 
ment employees are interesting to school men because the situation 
of the teacher is similar to that of workers in federal departments. 
The Department of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
computed index numbers for teachers’ salaries for eighty years 
which indicate that by 1919 these salaries were 24 per cent in 

* Monthly Labor Review, June, 1920. 
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advance of the 1915 levels, and in 1920 they were 45 per cent 
ahead. Teachers have fared just a little better than employees of 
the federal government. In the past year teachers’ salaries made 
an important gain, but it is nevertheless true that in the five years 


TABLE I 


SALARIES AND FOOD PRICES IN 1919 IN PERCENTAGES 
OF LEVELS FOR I9QI5 


Government employees . . . .. . 116 


Painters .. 


New York State factory employee 


from 1915 to 1920 teachers’ salaries increased less than half as 
much as the wages of such workers as factory employees and 
artisans, and less than half as much as the cost of living. What 
has been experienced in the case of both federal employees and 
teachers is in effect a lowering of salaries. The purchasing power 
of the salaries of these two groups has been greatly reduced. 


COURTING INCOMPETENCE 


Such a lowering of salary levels as that indicated is sure to 
result ultimately in the lowered efficiency of the organizations in 
which the underpaid workers are serving. Until a few months ago 
there had been no advance in the base pay of army officers since 
the war began in spite of rises in prices and in the cost of living. 
The result was that between the date of the armistice, November 11, 
1918, and the passing of the army pay bill this year, about 2,400 out of 
a total of 11,000 regular army officers had resigned their commissions. 
The army has lost the general officer in charge of its transportation 
service who supervised the shipping of 2,000,000 American troops 
to France, the executive officer of the great draft organization, the 
general in charge of army purchasing, the colonel who handled 
relationships with foreign diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington, hundreds of technical experts, and hundreds of able leaders 


* W. Randolph Burgess, Trends of School Costs. New York City: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920. 
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of troops. Their places in the permanent establishment are being 
taken by comparatively untrained emergency officers. The pre- 
dominating cause of the resignations was low wages; the old scale 
which had once been liberal was not sufficient for present price 
levels. 

Other departments in Washington have had similar experi- 
ences. The Department of Agriculture has made a tabulation of 
the new and previous salaries of twenty-five of its higher ranking 
employees who left the department in the past few months for 
other organizations. The average salary among these twenty-five 
men while they were working for the Department of Agriculture 
was $2,812; their average salary in the positions to which they 
went was $6,144. The higher salaries meant less worry about 
the necessities of life and more enjoyment of its comforts. On 
the lower figure it was just possible to support a small family. On 
the larger salary one could consider sending his children to college. 
Under such conditions there is no real choice for the competent 
man but to leave his low salary in the government department and 
accept the higher wage in commercial life. 

In the teaching profession, also, the evidence is indisputable 
that low salaries are driving away competent workers. Investi- 
gation by the secretary of the National Education Association last 
year showed something like 39,000 vacant teaching positions in the 
United States and 65,000 teachers below minimum standards of 
competence. Probably about 140,000 dropped out of teaching 
and administrative positions in the year 1918. Many highly com- 
petent workers have stayed in the profession in spite of financial 
loss, but the number is diminishing. The numbers of both 
normal-school attendants and graduates have decreased. Fewer 
students in college are planning to enter education. Savings on 
salaries of school teachers are rapidly driving away able teachers; 
they are keeping away from the profession the trained worker and 
replacing her with the grammar-school graduate. In thousands 
of classrooms untrained girls are going through the routine of 
teaching with the results which always accompany the undertaking 
of technical work without training. Their classes are in frequent 
disorder or are ruled by the discipline of fear. Education under 
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their care is in the main limited to that rote memorizing which 
breeds dislike for all learning. 


DOUBLING SCHOOL BUDGETS 


The immediate requirement for good schools and for good 
government is large additional public funds to be devoted to 
salaries. Funds are also necessary for new school buildings at 
greatly increased costs and for neglected public works. Careful 
computation indicates that because of the changed value of the 
dollar school budgets during the coming year should be twice as 
large as just before the war.’ The writer has little question that 
if similar computation were made for municipal or state budgets it 
would be found that sums practically twice as large as those 
expended in 1915 would be required to place governments on an 
efficient, going basis. 

The securing of vastly increased school funds for 1921 will be 
no easy task. From the point of view of the superintendent the 
problem is not one of convincing recalcitrant members of the 
school board that more funds are needed. Nor for the school 
board is it a matter of levying the appropriate taxes or formally 
presenting its case to the city fathers. The undertaking is one 
which calls rather for the shaping of public policy, the convincing 
of communities. 

New money can be secured only by drastic methods. Tax rates 
in American communities have been steadily rising in recent years. 
They may have to be increased still farther. In some states there 
are legal restrictions on tax-rate increases which may have to be - 
set aside by the legislatures before the necessary funds can be 
made available. In nearly every community there will have to 
be a determined campaign to assess real estate at nearer to its 
full present value. Present rental values are probably fully 
50 per cent in advance of pre-war levels,’ and sale values have 
made similar increases, but in many communities boards of asses- 
sors are working on the bases of 1915 values, It may be necessary 


t W. Randolph Burgess, op. cit. 
* Figures for advances in rentals are given in Research Report 30, July, 1920, of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City. 
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to carry through other additional methods of taxation, such as a 
tax on consumption, an income tax, or a larger inheritance tax. 
Whatever methods may be used, the situation calls not for minor 
adjustments, but for courageous activity along broad lines. 


THE SCHOOL’S SHARE IN PROSPERITY 


The American people are today in a position to afford large 
public budgets. There are periods in the history of all public 
enterprises when the watchword should be economy. When times 
are hard and wages are low, and the earnings of business concerns 
are small, public budgets should be kept low and the burden of 
taxation should be kept light. This is not one of those periods. 
The country has reached the peak of a remarkable period of pros- 
perity. For four years wages and salaries have been rising. In 
spite of large increases in the cost of living the wages of the work- 
ing man have shown larger increases, and unemployment has been 
ata minimum. Municipal lodging houses are practically deserted. 
The earnings of business enterprises have been abnormally large. 
Ample evidence of this prosperity is found in the current rates 
of interest. French government bonds have recently been offered 
at 8 per cent with a bonus in addition payable on maturity, a rate 
of return which is not exceptional, but the normal current yield 
on such investments. Mortgages at 6 per cent cannot be sold 
without some kind of bonus. Large surplus earnings of industries 
are further demonstrated by the present enormous volume of 
advertising. 

In the past few weeks the country has gone through a flurry 
of price adjustment which has led some to think that a return 
to pre-war conditions is shortly to be anticipated. It needs no 
extended argument to show that such an immediate return is 
highly improbable. The recent recessions have been largely in 
wholesale prices which had been running far ahead of retail prices. 
In spite of some unemployment there have been wage decreases 
only in rare instances. There is no large surplus of production to 
drive down prices. In many lines the demand is greater than the 
supply. The fundamental economic conditions have not been seri- 
ously altered and those conditions seem to call for a large volume of 
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trade at high-price levels. It is worth recalling that early in 1919 
there was a similar price slump which was of short duration. 
While a lowering of prices is to be anticipated, it is likely to be 
a long process just as it was after the Civil War. At that time 
prices gradually fell for a period of twenty-five years after the 
close of hostilities, but they never really reached the pre-war level, 
and wages remained at very nearly the rates current during the 
war. The evidence all goes to show that for many years to come 
we shall be on a price level considerably above the pre-war status, 
and on a wage level not far from the present plane. 

The public schools have not as yet had their full share in the 
people’s new prosperity. In spite of very considerable increases 
school income has not kept pace with school needs. The general 
advance in wages has robbed the schools of many of its best workers 
and cut off the sources of supply in the normal schools. New price 
levels have cut down school building; so that in New York City 
alone there are 75,000 children whose educational opportunities 
have been reduced by the part-time session. 

Yet the American people have never been better able to pay 
for the education of their children than today. We are enjoying 
resources which have not yet been utilized for schools. The require- 
ments of schools, while they have been increasing rapidly over a 
long term of years, are not yet at a figure which should at all 
strain our financial ability. The country spends considerably more 
each year for tobacco and for newspapers than it does for public 
education. The difficulty seems to be that school budgets are 
still largely determined in terms of the old purchasing power of the 
dollar. The psychologists would say the trouble was wrong mind 
set, an error in the direction of attention. 


FOCUSING ON COMPETENCE 


We have no difficulty in realizing quite vividly that our own 
personal expenses have doubled in the past five or six years. 
Every suit we buy costs us more than twice as much as it used to. 
Our food is twice as expensive. Our rent has risen 50 or 60 per 
cent. In general our personal budgets have doubled. Itis far from 
easy to realize that the necessary expenditures of government 
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of schools have risen equally. We think of government in 
impersonal terms and usually fail to realize that the largest 
single item for which taxes go is the salaries of school teachers. 
Economy with lower taxes is in the public mind the highest virtue 
of governments. 

It is for the school man to keep the attention of the public 
centered on the quality of work for which school money is paid, 
to keep the emphasis on competence. It is for him to demonstrate 
the relationship between the amount of tax receipts and the 
effectiveness of education. We need schools of the finest quality, 
and we can afford to pay for them. We need government of the 
finest quality, and we can afford to pay for it. But we have to 
have constant reminders of the kind of schools and government 
which we are actually securing with the money we pay. It is the 
common task of the school man and the friend of good government 
to keep us thinking in terms of quality. 

At no time has this emphasis on efficiency been more needed. 
We live in a period of threats of social and economic disorder. In 
other parts of the world important changes in the structure of 
society are taking place. Social adjustments of one kind or another 
are inevitable in this country. The open question is whether 
changes will take place violently and disastrously or sanely ‘and 
systematically. Two supremely important determining factors in 
the situation are the kinds of persons who hold positions of respon- 
sibility in the government and the education the people are receiv- 
ing. Blind economy in the payment of government salaries will 
give us incompetent public leaders. Blind economy in school 
budgets will give us incompetent schools. 

On the other hand, an energetic pursuit of competence in 
government and a whole-souled seeking for efficiency in our scheme 
of education should make possible an adjustment to social changes 
without disorder. It is the positive attitude of mind which the 
situation demands, the emphasis upon quality. We should be 
thinking, and we should be leading others to think, more about 
competence than about economy. 
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DETERMINING AIMS OF ART INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


General survey of art needs in life-—Students of education are 
demanding more than ever before that definite objectives, which 
meet the real needs of the pupil, be determined in all subjects of 
the public school, and that subject-matter be incorporated into 
the curriculum which will meet these objectives. In order to 
satisfy this demand in the field of art education it is necessary first 
to make a careful survey of the art needs in the home, in the com- 
munity, in industry, and in life in general. It then becomes neces- 
sary to determine what phases of these needs can be met by art 
training in the public school. 

An analysis of the present demands for art viewed in terms of 
national, social, and industrial efficiency reveals the fact that there 


are several quite distinct, but nevertheless closely interwoven 
forms of art service needed in American life. 


I. THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


a) Better quality in design.—There is a demand at the present 
time more than in any other period of our national history for a 
greater number of better and more skilled designers in America. 
Better commercial design in all our industrial products is neces- 
sary to enable our manufacturers to compete successfully in the 
placing of their goods upon the markets of the world. 

Eliminating the factors of technical quality and price, the 
essential selling feature of goods of all kinds is their attractiveness 
through superior design. Before the world-war there existed keen 
competition between Great Britain, France, and Germany in 
respect to the artistic quality of their manufactured products. 
Many efficient industrial art schools were established in these and 
other European countries to meet the trade demands in regard to 
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art quality. Since the close of the war we hear of the establish- 
ment of many additional schools of arts and crafts, and of design 
and industrial art. That European peoples will do this in spite of 
the trying situation of reconstruction in which they find themselves 
proves the faith they have in their art as a national requisite. 

Paris has set the standard of fashion for many years. English, 
French, and German china has outsold American china even in 
our own markets. Oriental silks, rugs, tapestries, etc., have held 
preference to similar American products, due to the design quality 
they possess. American manufacturers in some instances have 
demonstrated that this state of affairs is unwarranted. Its con- 
tinuance will be due to the failure of America to meet the problem 
through adequate schools for the training of designers. Art 
courses in the public schools aid in this respect by providing a 
means of discovering and conserving art talent and so directing it 
that it will be of value to the nation. 

Art is needed in industry to provide for better quality of 
design as a selling factor, to avoid economic waste, and to provide 
for more lasting enjoyment, appreciation, and satisfaction from 
the article to be sold. “The contemplation of quality remains 
long after the price is forgotten” is a term used discreetly in 
advertising certain merchandise. An object lacking art quality 
in its true sense (appropriateness, simplicity, grace, and refine- 
ment), soon fails to satisfy; a new purchase is made before the 
serviceability of the object has been exhausted. Hence from 
objects of this character there is waste in production, waste in 
purchasing ability, and waste in satisfaction and enjoyment. 

b) Originality and distinctiveness in American industrial design.— 
An American style of design is needed to give our manufactured 
products a distinctive place among the products of the world. 
This does not mean that we should reject all good art of foreign 
peoples, but that we must use foreign productions in developing 
our own art in such a way that it will not result in cheap imitation, 
inappropriate and inconsistent motives, and meaningless ornament. 
We must do away with promiscuous copying and stealing of 
foreign ideas. What we need is an American spirit in our art, 
characteristic of our great national life, environment, and tradi- 
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tions. We need art created in America and reflecting American 
ideals, not those of Persia, Greece, Japan, or any other foreign 
country. ‘Training in art in the public school will contribute much 
toward the bettering of American industrial art if it makes use of 
the wealth of distinctively American motives as a basis for problems 
and exercises. 

Il. FINE ARTS SERVICE 


a) Production of painting, sculpture, and architecture—There is 
needed better art training for the specialist, the artist, the pro- 
ducer of the fine arts (the landscape painter and painter of por- 
traits, the sculptor, and the architect). 

The fine arts contribute directly through “visual instruction” 
to science, history, literature, and the tradition and culture sur- 
rounding our national life. They interpret the life of the past as 
well as of the present; they picture the hopes and aspirations of 
the future. The fine arts are a national asset. 

b) Art for culture; appreciation of the fine arts.—In the minds of 
many people there is a desire for familiarity with the fine arts as 
a purely cultural acquisition. Such knowledge includes a history 
of the evolution of the arts and a critical survey of the works of 
art of all periods. It involves a study of the lives of individual 
artists and a knowledge of the times, the conditions, and the 
spirit that fostered the art. This type of art knowledge, of cul- 
tural value, lays the foundation for the appreciation of the arts. 
It is a phase of art understanding of value to the artist and to all 
people interested in the evolution and development of art. 


Ill. CIVIC, DOMESTIC, AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


There is need on the part of the public for good taste and 
artistic appreciation based upon a sound knowledge of those art 
principles which may be used in connection with ordinary things 
of common everyday life. The supplying of this need is produc- 
tive of greater contentment and satisfaction in surroundings and 
environment. Attractive houses assist in the housing problem. 
Beautiful city parks and environs tend to check unrest and migra- 
tion. The government has recognized this fact and is setting aside 
beautiful landscapes, forests, and parks as national assets. Leaders 
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of industry are using art as never before in attempting to interest 
their workers in their surroundings. 

Better taste and enlightenment in regard to art quality which 
can be applied to common materials of everyday life result in 
increased capacity for enjoyment. A type of art knowledge which 
assists in the problems of dress, the home, and the community has 
a double reaction for good. It produces a demand for better 
products on the part of the people. This demand in turn stimu- 
lates manufacturers to produce goods of better artistic quality to 
meet the public taste. Hence both consumer and producer may 
be encouraged to work together to raise the artistic standards in 
all things. The democratizing of art also results in a direct benefit 
to art. Art has always made its greatest progress when it has 
been most closely connected with the everyday needs of the human 
race. 

Iv. ART FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 

Drawing is recognized as a valuable means of supplementing 
expression in the written and spoken word. Indeed, drawing, 
understood by nations with differing languages, often becomes a 
more universal means of expression than language itself. Strangers 
in a foreign country, ignorant of the language, must fall back upon 
gesture and drawing for communication. In this respect at present 
our drawing courses make no large contribution; they leave the 
average person with a very limited and hazy graphic vocabulary. 
Graphic expression through the cartoon has great influence upon 
public opinion. Evidence of this is found in the important part 
played by the cartoon during the world-war and by the promi- 
nence given to it by all modern newspapers. 

A certain amount of practical drawing ability as an aid to 
expression is of great advantage in many occupations and pro- 
fessions. Descriptive, diagrammatic, and analytical drawing aid 
greatly in the accumulation and recording of knowledge in the 
sciences. Drawing is of great value in constructive processes as 
an aid to the preliminary thinking necessary for designing or 
originating an object. 

Nearly a decade ago President Eliot of Harvard made the follow- 
ing statement at an educational conference: “‘I have examined all 
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the courses offered by the university and I find but one, the sub- 
ject of theology, in which a knowledge of drawing would not be of 
immediate value.” 


Vv. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


In addition to the subject-matter taught, art work like other 
subjects in the school, when properly presented, aids in the develop- 
ment of special mental processes and bodily reactions valuable to 
the pupil. It aids in the promotion of better co-ordination of 
mind, hand, and eye (development by doing and thinking through 
action). By providing training in constructive analysis it stimu- 
lates specific types of observation, originality, invention, and 
initiative; it increases the power of visualization, aiding in the 
capacity of seeing. things before they really exist.t It increases 
knowledge and understanding of the fine works of man and gives 
insight into a phase of nature not incorporated in the natural 
sciences, i.e., the beauty of nature. In general, the training sup- 
plied by art work is similar in scope to that of literature and music, 
namely, training in composition, expression, and appreciation. 

There is also an avocational phase of art. Many people obtain 
much enjoyment and pleasure from drawing, sketching, composi- 
tion in photography, and other forms of art work as a sort of recre- 
ation or hobby. This may be thought of as a by-product arid need 
not be considered on a par with the other needs for art. 


THE PROBLEM OF ART EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Very few people will question the importance of the develop- 
ment of all these phases of art in our American life. Students 
of education, however, justly criticize the tendency of some art 


* If a pupil is trained in the ability to see in plants grace and refinement of line, 
and is taught to adapt such lines to the designing of furniture possessing refined and 
graceful lines, he will be more observant of fine lines in nature and in furniture. Ifa 
pupil is given the ability to see and analyze beautiful color harmonies in the plumage 
of birds, in plants, and all nature, and is taught to produce similar harmonies in rugs 
and textiles, he will observe more keenly the beauties of color in nature and in rugs 
and textiles. Similar analogies may be made for all practical problems in art. Such 
knowledge equips the pupil with initiative in the use of line, form, tone, color, and 
their arrangement as adapted to dress, home furnishings, and problems of design 
and construction wherever they may be encountered. Many problems in art work 
require the creation of original units and forms, or the adaptation of familiar forms 
in original ways. Such training aids in imagination, originality, and invention. 
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educators in attempting to crowd all of the art activities into the 
public school. 

All workers in the field of art education are more or less guilty 
of endeavoring to teach all of the phases of art as effectively as possible 
in the public school without first determining the essential of art 
appropriate to the public school. What we need in our art litera- 
ture is not “mew ideas from everywhere” but essentials of art for the 
public school from art supervisors and teachers who are students of 
education. 

When we canvass the history of art education in this country, 
we find that it has been exploited by commercial houses with sys- 
tems to sell or supplies to market; it has often been taken over by 
followers of fads and nick-nacks; it has fluctuated frequently from 
one extreme to the other, from the fine arts on the one hand to 
the industrial or “practical” arts on the other. The result has 
been that the fundamental purpose of art education in the public 
school at times has been nearly submerged by the multitudes of 
passing “fashions” of art teaching. “Substance” is needed in our 
art work, not mere eye-attracting superficialities. 

The great question which confronts the public school is, what 
phases of the fundamental art needs should be cultivated by the 
school ? 

It is evident that the public school cannot, in the limited part 
of the pupil’s life apportioned in the school, equip the pupil to any 
great extent with practical ability in all phases of art. It could 
not do so even if more time were allowed for this purpose than is 
now generally given to the subject of art education. 

In general, public schools do not attempt to give all pupils the 
broad type of art training needed for the art specialist. To do so 
under the circumstances would be to disregard the principles of 
efficiency, especially when we consider the many essentials which 
are to be taught to the child in order to equip him for life. The 
comparatively short sojourn of the pupil within the school, and 
the limited amount of time at his disposal for the study of different 
subjects, constitute one factor of great significance in considering 
the relative importance, value, and time element of the various 
school subjects. We must know the place of our subject in rela- 
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tion to the other subjects and must so conduct our work that it 
will be in harmony and not in discord with the general purpose of 
the school and the advancement of education in general. 


OBJECTIVES AND PLAN FOR COURSE OF STUDY IN ART FOR THE » 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Art in the high school.—In the high school, art work has been 
quite generally elective. Those pupils who have special talent or 
special desire to study art elect to do so. Courses should be pro- 
vided to aid such pupils in every way possible. If it is found that 
such courses cannot offer, in the limited time given them, the 
necessary amount of training to make pupils competent to enter 
directly into the art professions, including industrial arts, then the 
courses should at least give them as good a foundation as is possible 
under the circumstances. This is the case in science, law, and 
medicine. Students from high-school departments are not expected 
to go into these professions without further training. The high 
schools can equip their pupils with a good art foundation upon 
which to build when they enter upon the definite specialized train- 
ing to be followed in the art or technical school. 

In addition to courses in art for pupils of special talent, and in 
close co-operation with them, courses should be given dealing with 
the study of the art of the past and its interpretation. This type 
of art training, aiding greatly in the matter of appreciation and 
possessing a cultural phase, can become in the high school a course 
in itself for those who wish to elect it. 

Also greatly needed in the high school is a type of art course 
adapted to the needs of those students who do not intend to become 
artists or specialists in art, but who wish to gain information, 
knowledge, and understanding pertaining to art work for its 
general benefit to them in life. Almost all high-school pupils need 
more art training than has been supplied to them by the art courses 
of the elementary schools. This training should be of a practical 
nature, general, not specific in scope, full of “‘functional informa- 
tion,” and suited to the everyday art needs of life. Such a course 
should be organized and become a required study during the first 
year of the high school. 
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In order to care better for the great majority of pupils in the 
high school who need more art knowledge and understanding to fit 
them for life but who do not expect to follow art work professionally, 
and in order to differentiate between such pupils and those pupils 
who desire to take up specialized training in art az a foundation 
for a profession, the art courses of the high school should be divided 
into three types of courses: (1) general art course (required); 
(2) special art courses (elective); (3) course in the historical survey 
of art (elective). 

The general ari course.—This course would continue the work 
of the elementary school,’ broadened and extended to meet the 
more advanced and mature status of the pupil. It should aim to 
equalize the training of pupils coming into the high school from 
various elementary schools where the art work may have been 
superficial in nature. In addition to its main purpose of equipping 
the pupil with a good, sound knowledge and understanding of art, 
this course should build up a foundation in the fundamentals of 
art which will enable pupils later to enter the specialized courses 
with approximately the same training and skill. In such a course 
the art work should be taken by all pupils alike as part of the 
regular process of education. Since the art work here is not 
elective as in the later courses of the high school, it must of neces- 
sity be such as to meet primarily the demands of the great majority 
of pupils and not the few of special talent. 

It is evident that good taste and artistic appreciation are 
qualities needed alike by both artist and artisan, by both pro- 
ducers and consumers of art quality, by the industries making 
objects and material, and by the people who use and purchase 
such material. Hence, a type of art training which will develop 
this ability may justly become one objective of a general art 
course required of all pupils. Moreover, it is desirable that all 
people have sufficient drawing ability to express ideas clearly and 
possess the added advantage to be secured from a practical use 
of this ability. Hence, a certain amount of skill in drawing is 
desirable and becomes a legitimate objective of such a course. 


* See “ Curriculum-Building in Art for the Elementary School” (course of study 
based upon line, form, tone, color, and composition), Elementary School Journal, XX1 
(December, 1920). 
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A limited appreciation of art and a limited art knowledge can 
be built up without training in technical proficiency and skill in 
artistic interpretation. However, appreciation and art knowl- 
edge can be developed more effectively and quickly, and they will 
have a more definite background, if developed through actual 
practice in producing art quality and by clear recognition of the 
relation between appreciation and actual production. For this 
reason the general art course should include the elements of crea- 
tive and constructive design and the elements of design as applied 
to arrangement of materials and objects to produce artistic effects 
in interior decorations, dress, house planning, community projects, 
etc. (See Outline 1.) 

A pupil will obtain more understanding and appreciation from 
exercises by which he actually participates in creative effort in 
connection with the material of his surroundings than is possible 
for him to obtain from formal, abstract exercises with no practical 
result. In the former case he will have entered into the experi- 
ence with a tangible interest, while in the latter he must adjust 
himself to foreign material of a superficial environment. 

In order to undertake creative work in art of any great value, 
it is first necessary that the pupil be able to draw. Drawing thus 
has two values: first, as a means of graphic expression inde- 
pendent of other forms of art, and second, as a foundation for 
design, construction, and creative art work. 

Summary.—We must have in mind all of the phases of art out- 
lined at the beginning of the discussion when building a course of 
study for the public school, but we must realize that a radically 
different type of art work is needed to meet the objectives for the 
great mass of pupils who take art in a general way in the school 
from that needed to train the relatively small percentage of pupils 
of special talent who elect the specialized art courses of the school. 
We must not confuse the problem of training of specialists with 
the general problem of art education. 

The twofold aims of art in the public school have been kept 
in mind in developing the following synopsis material. This may 
be used in organizing the course of study in art in the high school 
so as to provide for the needs of the two distinct groups of pupils. 
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Outline 1 is offered as an aid in planning the general art course 
Further details in respect to this type of course will be found in 


OUTLINE 1 
PLAN FOR CoursE oF Stupy, ScHoort (GENERAL Art CoursES—REQUIRED) 


Purpose of Course 


Method 


Objective 


To develop control of small 
muscles (Mind, hand, 
and eye) 

More extensive drill and 
practice for technical 
proficiency 

Observation: beauties of 


nature, the fine things 
about us 


Trai in o1 in- 

tion 

To teach the fundamental 
principles of art 

Knowledge of color har- 
mony 


Training in use of harder 
and less pliable materials 
Stimulate self-expression 


Introduction to perspec- 
tive, fore-shortening and 
convergence 


h use of 
line, form, tone, 
color, and composi- 
tion 


Introduction to prob- 
lems throug! 


Descriptive and infor- 
mational drawing 
(not ni ly for 
beauty) (line and 
form) 


Drawing from nature 
(plants, animals, 
birds, etc.) (line, 
form, color) 


Memory drawing 


Some 
pain or beau 
(line, form, tone, an: 
color) 


Design (practical) for 
uty; convention- 
alization 


Study of line, form, 
tone, color, and com- 
position in nature, 
art (past and present) 
etc 


Knowledge of indus- 
tries involving art by 
collateral reading 
and trips to factories 


Principles of art ex- 
plained and_illus- 
trated objects 
photos, pictures, an 
drawing on t the board 


Picture study 

General application of 
prob- 
ems in 1 


Drafting and mechani- 
cal drawing 


Construction 


Fine objects 

Excellent pictures and 
prints for stimuli and 
stu 


Trips to museum, store, 
etc. 


Functional information 
Discriminating taste, 


ju 
select and choose 


Simple book designs 

Introduction to elemen- 
tary of per- 
spective 


Knowledge of construc- 
tion and industrial 


an article published in the Elementary School Journal (Decem- 
ber, 1920), ‘‘Curriculum-Building in Art for the Elementary 
School.” Outlines 2 and 3 are offered as aids in planning the 


Medium 
Pencil 
Crayon 
Brush 
Color appreciation an: 
ee 
Woodworking wisely 
Pottery 
Metal Perfected graphic vo- 
Bookbinding Understandingand 
inderstan rac- 
Cane-work tical use of a 
Heavy cardboard con- mental principles of 
struction art, especially pro- 
yapee cutting portion, spacing, and 
‘oys arrangement, rhythm, 
Po Block prints (lino- harmony, and balance 
leum) in use of line, form. 
Weaving tone, and color and 
Printing their adaptation to 
Interior decoration everyday use 
on Practical techni 
esign, etc. que 
8 c objectives, To to per 
and locality sonal, 
Simple pictorial and 
decorative 
tion and design 
training 
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OUTLINE 2 


Pian FoR Course oF Stupy, Hicn Scnoor (Specrat Art Courses—ELecrive) 


Purpose of Course 


Method 


Objective 


bat build a good practical 
art foundation with 


dustrial, commercial 
domestic art 


sai 

tion, conient- 
ae, and true 
enjoyment = 


familiarity with 
and knowledge 
of beauty 


2. 


3. Training of pupils 
who may become 
leadersinthemove- 
ment to raise the 


taste oft e 
can public 


4. Interes' 

reparing 

~ pupils to 

enter the profes- 
sion of art 


5. Better citizenship, 
richer, broa AY 
more cultivated life 
for good that’ will 

r t wii 
come from this 


Educational method 
studio method) 


ting 
or objective per- 
formance* 


Objective enlighten- 
ment 


Frequent reviews 


leas—Experiment— 
Execution) 


material (prep- 


“Understanding of 
needs of man- 
kind 


2. Acquaintance 
with mate 
and processes 


3. Analysis, study, 
and 
of art quality 


4. Principles of art 
Experiment (presenta- 
tion, 


5. Supplementary 
practice and 
exercises to de- 
velop distinc- 
tive original 


6. Criticism (com- 
parison, gener- 
alization) 

7. Perfection of the 
sketch or de- 
sign 


8. (Rocks or 
ra! 
drawing 
Execution (application) 
letion of ob- 
ect (drawi 


Close co-operation with 
shop work and con- 
struction 


and study of 
art elements—line 
form, tone, color, 
composition 


Know! f art > 
of struc: 


Fundamental principles 
Fuactional information 
Artistic interpretation 
Technique and skill 
Perspective 


Broader more 


on the fact 

tial quality for 

Progressive suc 


Vocational GUIDANCE 


Know! of the broad 


art, its oppor- 
unities and possibil- 


Special training to aid 
guests desiring to enter 


1. Fine Arts (paint- 
ing, sculpture, 
architecture) 4 


2. Industrial Arts 
(clayworking, 
woodworking, 
metal, stone, 
leather, glass, 
concrete, textile, 
handicrafts, etc.) 


3- Commercial Arts 
(illustrating, 
de- 


4- Domestic Arts, 
(household arts, 
design, 


*J. Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Medium 
ous mediumsand ma- 
phasis directed toward of teaching based terials used in art 
either the fine in- upon antecedent or work 
or subjective perform- 
Collection of fine ob- { 
To provide for the school or by 
I. close co-operation 
quality wherever possible 
To see and know | a 
fine things in 
nature and ex- ' 
cellent works of 
man 
types 
ign, advertising, 
printing. letter- 
ing, sign paint- 
ing, window dis- 
play, etc.) 
pain », mod- 
eling, design, or 
construction) 
nillinery, inte- 
rior decorations, 
etc.) 
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elective or specialized art courses of the high school. The special 
art courses may be divided into courses for the promotion of the 
fine arts, the industrial or commercial or domestic arts, depending 
upon the community needs, and the special aims of the school. 

Art training for industrial needs.—In large manufacturing cen- 
ters, where many different types of industries are in existence, it is 
necessary first to make a careful survey of the industrial activities 
involving art or requiring special art training and then to provide 


OUTLINE 3 
PLAN For Course or Stupy, Hicu Scnoot (Historicat Survey or AkT—ELECTIVE) 


Purpose of Course 
with inigortant 
characteristics of chief 
historic styles of art and 
architecture 


luction, casts, 

and other objective 
material 

Tri to museums, 

Knowledge of the times, li , and art gal- 

environment, leries “taught b 

it art 


Information To for more en- 
of great artists jos able art mu- 


from good ex- seums 
Cultural and educational 
values 


Preparing outlines 


modern problems 


suitable training in the curriculum for pupils desiring it. The type 
of data tabulated in Table I, which may be compiled in any particu- 
lar locality from a survey of industrial conditions, will aid greatly 
in determining proper content for courses of study in art to meet 
particular industrial needs. 

This data’ illustrates the method of planning a survey of indus- 
trial activities for a certain region to determine the local commu- 
nity needs of art. Such a survey aids greatly in planning elective 
or specialized high-school art courses to meet these objectives. 

*Data adapted from a survey by H. M. Kurtzworth for a School of Art and 
Industry, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


/ 

Method Medium Objective 
Lectures Notebook Appreciation of art qual- 

ity in masterpieces: 
Exhibitions Photographs painting, sculpture, 

architecture, and al- 

Illustration by lantern | Prints i 
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It is evident that specialized training of this nature cannot be 
undertaken extensively below the high school and that the com- 
plete fulfilment of the objectives set up by such a survey is beyond 
the scope of the average secondary school. In order to carry out 
such a comprehensive program a different type of school from the 
high school is necessary. This work is being done in a few parts 
of the country by industrial art schools. Such schools are in 
existence at Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R.I., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Newark and Trenton, N.J., with a few schools for 
special industries and several schools offering a few courses in 
industrial art in other parts of the country, especially in the east. 
Many more industrial art schools are needed to meet the industrial 
demands of this country. In preparing the way for this type of 
school the public school can accomplish a valuable service by pro- 
viding art instruction of a fundamental nature for pupils desiring 
to enter upon special training. 


t In this connection read “Industrial Art a National Asset,’’ Industrial Education 
Circular, No. 3 (May, 1919), Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO INTELLIGENCE TEST IN HARRISON 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


O. WINTER 
Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 


In September, 1919, we gave to the students entering the 
Harrison Technical High School as 1B’s the preliminary edition 
of the Chicago Intelligence Test devised by Rugg and Freeman 
of the University of Chicago. The number of correct responses 
by each pupil was taken as his score. On the basis of these scores, 
the pupils taking the various courses were grouped into sections; 
those making a high score were grouped together, and so down the 
list. By such a grouping we hoped to have groups for instruction 
that were more homogeneous in regard to general ability than were 
obtained by previous methods of grouping. 

We had four sections of technical-course boys so grouped. 
Presented herewith are some of the results of that testing for the 
technical boys, together with correlations between school marks; 
ability test scores, scores on Hotz problem and equation scales, 
and scores in Kelley’s Silent Reading Test. Our school marks are 
recorded as D, F, G, E, or S; D being failure, G, average, and 
S, superior. To obtain a numerical score, the following equivalents 
were assumed: D=1, F=2, G=3, E=4, andS=5. The num- 
bers for their four major subjects were added to get a composite 
school mark for each pupil. 

Table I shows the distribution of scores in the general ability 
test along with the composite school marks. The correlation 
coefficient is .30. This indicates that there is some relationship 
existing, but it is not great. Below we show the relationship 
further. 

Table II shows the percentages for the various marks occurring 
in each group tabulated; I, II, III, and IV are the groups in order 
from best to poorest as determined by scores in the Chicago Intel- 
ligence Test. It may be noted that the percentages of failures 
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(D’s) and the percentages of “fairs” (F’s), the two lower marks, 
increase as we go from the best to the poorest group, and that the 
percentages of the higher grades, G’s, E’s, and, S’s, decrease as we 
go from “‘best” to “poorest” group. Indeed there are no S grades 
in either of the two lower groups. Here again it is evident that the 
test classified the students fairly well according to their ability to 
do high-school work, as measured by teachers’ grades, 


TABLE I 
Composite ScHoot Marks 


Number Right— 
Freeman and Rugg | 


ScHoot Marks 


Ability Groups 


In both tables correlations between the ability scores and 
school marks have no doubt been reduced because of the desire on 
the part of the authorities in our school to make grades distribute 
in accordance with the normal probability curve; each teacher was 
probably led to judge each class to some extent on its own standard, 
to the end that the grades of each group might approximate a 
“normal” distribution. A mark in a lower group might not mean 
as much as the same mark in a higher group. In spite of this, 
the relationship is evident. 


4-5 67 8-9 | ros 12-13 | 14-15 | 16-17 | 18-19 | Total 
I 5 5 3 I 2 I 18 
: ee ie: 16 34 | 32 23 | 4 5 I | 130 
TABLE II 

D F G E | 

devon 9 32 39 13 7 

4° 27 12 5 

46 21 6 ° 

eee 49 19 5 ° 

Whole group.........] 19 42 26 10 3 
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It will also be noticed that the percentages of marks for the 
whole group skew to the low end of the scale. This is in agreement 
with the evidence of the ability scores, if this test does measure 
general ability, for the median for the whole technical group in 
the intelligence test was lower than the median for the whole 
school; the two medians were 25 and 27.5 respectively. (See Fig. 
II for curves.) It is to be expected, then, that if the technical 
group is of lower ability 
than the whole group, 
it will receive a greater 
proportion of the low 
marks. This seems to 
have been the case. 

The intelligence score 
as used above consisted 
of the total number of 
correct responses for the 
individual and not the 
weighted score as rec- 
ommended by the 
authors of the tests. We 
used the total score be- 
a G E Ss cause of the relative 

Fro. 1.—The distribution of marks for the best ©48€ Of scoring by that 
room, I (solid line), and the worst room, IV method. However, we 
(broken line). The superiority of room I is very later computed the 
oe weighted scores and 
found the correlation with “total rights” to be .82. We con- 
sidered this sufficiently high to justify our using the simpler method 
of scoring, namely, the “‘total rights” in classifying our entering 
class of February, 1920. 

We have scores for this group in (1) the Chicago Intelligence 
Test—“Total Rights,” (2) the Chicago Intelligence Test— 
Weighted Scores, (3) Kelley’s Silent Reading Test, (4) Composite 
School Marks, and (5) Hotz Equation and Problem Test (sum 
of rights). Between these scores, the correlations were: 
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1 with 2 
1 with 3 
I with 4 
I with 5 
2 with 3 
2 with 4 
2 with 5 
3 with 4 
3 with 5 
4 with 5 


From these correlations, we get further assurance that the 
“total rights” is as good a score for our purpose as the more cum- 
bersome weighted score, for it is seen that the two scores have a 


3° 


mark 


wn 


= 


Ability scores 5 10 4° 50 


Fic. 2.—The distribution of ability scores for the whole school (solid line) and 
for technical group (broken line). 


correlation: cofficient of .82 (very high) and that each correlates 
about equally well with the other tests. 

Also we note that the uniform tests, the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test and the Hotz problem and equation scales, have higher 
correlation with the intelligence scores than do composite 
school marks. This points out definitely the tendency of the 
teachers to grade each group on its own standard and indicates 
that the various letters, D, F, G, E, S, have different meanings 
in the different groups. 

The evidence appears to justify the conclusion that the Chicago 
Intelligence Test does classify students fairly well according to 
their ability to succeed in the high school. 
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RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Modern Language Association of America and National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers 


The two main bodies of modern foreign language teachers in 
this country have recently issued resolutions regarding the place 
of modern language teaching in American education of today. 
The two committees worked in harmony and each approved the 
resolutions of the other, though it was thought best to issue the 
two documents independently. The resolutions are worthy of the 
most careful consideration not only of modern and foreign language 
teachers but also of school administrators. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


WHEREAS the results of the war have brought this country more closely 
into relation with foreign countries than was previously the case, be it 

Resolved (1) That, in view of the fact that many more Americans than 
hitherto will go to foreign countries in diplomatic service, in commercial enter- 
prises, and on economic, scientific, educational, and other missions, that many 
more foreigners than hitherto will come here on similar errands, and that inter- 
national correspondence on such matters will assume greatly increased pro- 
portions, it is urgently desirable that a much larger number of Americans 
than hitherto be trained to understand and to use the languages of the foreign 
countries with which we shall be most closely associated; 

(2) That, in view of the fact that the men and women of America should 
henceforth seriously endeavor to understand the psychology, the problems, 
and the achievement of the main foreign peoples, it is urgently desirable that 
a large proportion of high-school and college students should secure such a 
knowledge of the main foreign languages as will enable them to gain this 
understanding; and 

(3) That the study of modern foreign languages should in general be 
begun earlier and continued longer than is now usually the case; that is, that 
the average student whose course is to end with the high school should study 
one foreign language for at least three years, and that the average student 
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whose course continues into college should have at least three years of modern 
foreign language work in high school and at least three years more in college. 
H. H. BENDER 
R. H. Fire 
E. C. 
B. E. Younc 
E. H. Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


(x) More stress should be laid on the practical value of modern language 
than before the war and curricula should be arranged with this consideration 
in view, whether the pupil is to pursue the study for one year or six. - 

(2) Practical value includes the discipline which comes from forming good 
habits of study, as well as preparation for the activities of life, and all of the 
direct and indirect benefits of education. 

(3) It is now generally admitted that a knowledge of the life and thought 
of foreign nations is more desirable than ever. 

(4) Speaking ability is more necessary than before the war; therefore the 
modern-language course in the secondary schools must be lengthened and be 
made more effective. 

(5) Moreover, such thorough courses in the secondary schools are requisite 
to provide competent modern-language teachers. 

(6) In the preparation for effective teaching of modern language, travel 
and study abroad are essential. School boards should encourage teachers to 
secure this training by making suitabie financial provision, such as a bonus 
for the returning teacher, or leave of absence on half pay. 

(7) Modern-language teachers should be licensed by subject, not by 
blanket certificate as at present. 

(8) Teachers who cannot be certified to do the oral work should be allowed 
to teach reading courses only. 

(9) In regular courses, the procedure should be analogous to the reform 
method, combining the advantages of the direct and indirect methods. 

(10) Provision should be made for individual differences in the ability 
of pupils by assigning extra tasks to the more capable, and by providing 
special sections for those who have had one or more modern languages or 
show uncommon linguistic ability. 

(11) For the satisfactory conduct of the class as a whole as well as for 
their own good, pupils should be tested out early in the course, if not before 
they enter, and if found deficient in oral ability should be enrolled in reading 
courses. 

(12) The modern languages offered in secondary schools should be French, 
German, and Spanish, the selection of the first language to depend on local 
conditions. 
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(13) For pupils specializing in modern languages the course should be 
one of four to six years for the first language taken and of two to four years 
for the second, with at least two years. between starting-points. All others 
should take not less than three years. 

(14) Less modern language is now being studied than before the war. 
To remedy this situation, we urge (a) that the quality of modern-language 
teaching should be improved, and (5) that all modern-language teachers should 
feel their cause to be a common one, and should recognize that a division into 
separate language camps is particularly deplorable. 

(15) Supervised study is highly desirable, especially in the early stages of 
the course. 

(16) It is pedagogically desirable that as a rule language instruction in 
secondary schools be given by teachers who have received their education in 
America. 

(17) The movement toward closer correlation of high-school studies is 
commendable, especially between the modern languages themselves, and 
between these subjects and English, history, and Latin. Syllabi should be 
prepared to facilitate such correlation. 

(18) In conclusion, we wish to emphasize the following points: (a) While 
the value of modern-language study has always been great, it is bound to 
increase in importance with the entry of our country into more intimate 
political, commercial, and intellectual relations with the other countries of 
the world; (0) neither speaking ability nor mastery of a foreign language can 
be achieved except by a longer and more thorough course than is now given in 
American high schools; (c) as a secondary-school discipline foreign language 
commends itself by its cumulative process. It requires consistency of method 
and continuity of study, rendering it equal in this regard to any and superior 
to most other subjects of the high-school curriculum. 

E. W. Bacster CoLtins 
A. CoLEMAN 

W. A. CooPER 

Miss A. DUNSTER 

Mrs. C. C. HuGHEs 


H. Hanpscuin, Chairman 


E. S. INGRAHAM 

K. McKenzie 

B. Q. Morcan 

W. R. Price 
C. M. Purin 
B, F. SCHAPPELLE 
W. B. Snow 
Miss M. WHITNEY 
Ce 


AN EVALUATION OF EXERCISES IN CIVICS 
TEXTBOOKS 


THOMAS DUDLEY BROOKS 
Fellow in Education, University of Chicago 


When civics courses are conceived of as training for the efficient 
performance of the activities of citizenship, what the students do 
in the courses becomes an important consideration. Since instruc- 
tion in American schools is controlled in a very high degree by the 
textbooks employed, the exercises, such as usually occur at the 
ends of the chapters, determine in many instances a portion of the 
pupils’ activities in the study period and during the recitation. It 
is the purpose of this paper to describe and evaluate the exercises 
found in a number of texts now in common use. 

Ten outstanding textbooks in civics are so widely used in the 
high schools of the country that one or another of them is the 
basic text in go per cent of the civics courses taught in the high 
schools of the North Central Association.’ Each of these text- 
books supplements its text discussions with questions or exercises 
which may be assunied to represent what the authors conceive to 
be the activities proper to students in such courses. 

It is probable that these ‘‘exercises’’ are not so closely followed 
by teachers as the content of the chapters they supplement. Very 
strong teachers are independent of them; very weak teachers may 
be able to make little use of them. But far the greater number of 
teachers depend on the exercises considerably and use them as 
largely as their training, facilities, and opportunities permit. So 
far as these teachers are concerned, the exercises may be taken to 
represent in scope, distribution, and relation to the objectives 
sought something better than general or current practice. 

The writer has sought by analysis and classification of these 
exercises to determine the nature of the activities students of 

tC. O. Davis, “Training for Citizenship in the North Central Association Sec- 
ondary Schools,” School Review, XXVIII, April, 1920, 263-82. 
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civics courses are expected to carry out and the relation of these 
to some outstanding phases of citizenship activity. The cate- 
gories into which the exercises were classified will be more significant 
in the light of the following question, the effort to answer which was 
a dominant purpose of the study: 

Is civics teaching planned to train the citizen in effective ways of keeping 
himself informed concerning the methods employed and the results secured 
by the various agencies charged with meeting the common needs of society, 


to the end that he may fulfil his responsibility as a citizen for exercising super- 
vision over them; and are adequate methods employed to accomplish such 


plans? 


A primary basis for the classification is, therefore, whether the 
exercises afford the pupil experience in acquiring significant cur- 
rent civic facts by means of observation, the use of general com- 
pendiums of social statistics and facts, official reports, and current 
newspapers and periodicals. 

There is given in Table I the distribution of the exercises found 
in the several dominant textbooks, the books being designated by 
a letter only, as it is in no wise the purpose of this article to insti- 
tute any comparison of the texts. Since two or more questions are 
usually grouped as one numbered “exercise,” such groups have 
been taken as the unit in the classification, except where different 
parts of the group require different classification. In that case 
the group is counted as many units as its parts fall into different 
classifications. On this basis, the total number of exercises in the 
ten texts examined is 4,762, exclusive of some 2,000 specific reading 
references not here considered. It is evident that the term “unit” 
cannot be used here in the sense of equality of the teaching energy 
or of the student’s time demanded by the exercise. 

Several types of exercises call for no facts not to be found within 
the textbooks themselves. These are divided into four classes 
according to the use to be made of the facts—the ultimate activity 
required of the pupil. Other types of exercises necessitate a 
search for facts in sources other than the texts. These are classed 
according to the nature or the source of the facts. All suggestions 
of observation or excursions are grouped together. Definitions 
and examples of the classes follow. 
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Class I.—Questions, the answers to which are to be found in 
the text, and the purpose of which seems to be to test the mastery 
of the text or to direct the study of it. 

Examples: What is a public utility? A franchise? What are quasi- 
public corporations ? 

Trace a bill through Congress, showing the various stages through which 
it must pass before becoming a law. 

It is evident that exercises like these do not provide experience 
which is productive of skill in self-information, except in so far 
as they train in habits of close reading. They seem to be merely 
a persistent echo of the old-time practice of casting textbooks in 
the form of a catechism. Their presence may even tempt teachers 
to devote the available time to them rather than to exercises that 
are inherently more difficult and require more initiative and fore- 
sight to employ. 

Class II.—Questions calling for support of fairly obvious 
propositions or conclusions presented briefly in the text, with little 
or no specific support. 


Example: Show how real self-government in any high school depends far 
more on the co-operation of students and faculty than it does on the forms 


of self-government. 


Class IIT.—Questions calling for the application of principles 
or the illustration of general facts stated in the text. 

Example: Show the growth in democracy in governmental changes of the 
last hundred years. 

Class IV.—‘‘ Thought” questions, dealing with policy or prefer- 
ence, not subject to factual proof. 

Example: Give some reasons why, in your judgment, senators should be 
elected by the people. 

These classes have largely the same significance. Nothing in 
their nature sets the pupil upon a search for new facts; they 
involve either an organization of knowledge secured from the text- 
book or a. canvass of one’s experience and observation. They 
afford experience in relating facts and in drawing conclusions, and 
are pertinent to the objectives of judgment and attitude. Projects 
of this nature are necessary in good civics teaching, but they do 
not train the student in securing the current facts necessary to the 
supervision of social and governmental agencies. 
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Class V.—Questions which call for facts to be found in organ- 
ized form in treatises, other textbooks, etc. 
Example: Give a history of the Tenure of Office Act of 1867. 


This class of exercises carries the student outside the text, 
causes him to read more extended discussions of topics treated 
there, and acquaints him with books that are standard and authori- 
tative. They may be made the means of giving much of the 
historical background so essential to a full understanding of govern- 
mental forms and practices. They also familiarize the student 
with magazine discussions in advocacy of or opposition to social 
change. However, it should be noted that in general the student 
is presented with organized facts and conclusions and is more 
likely to memorize the conclusions and to accept them as the 
object of his reading than to feel that the facts themselves are the 
end of his effort. 

Class VI.—Questions on current personnel, local organization, 
and nomenclature, current community enterprises, etc. 

Examples: What is the number of the judicial district (or circuit) in which 
you live? What territory does it include? Name the judges. 

How many members are there on your county board? Are they called 
commissioners or supervisors? Are they elected from the county at large or 
from districts ? 

Two large values are apparent in this class of exercises. They 
tend to make concrete and interesting what might otherwise be a 
very abstract study. They relate facts of government very 
intimately to the individual student. On the other hand, they are 
necessary to adapt and correct to local differences the general 
statements of a text written for use anywhere in the country. 
But they do not seem adapted or intended to train the pupil in 
getting information concerning the results secured by the officers 
whose names he learns. 

Class VIT.—Questions calling for facts of a general character, 
the probable source of which would be census reports, current 
compendiums, etc. 

Examples: Make a list of the six largest cities in your state and give 
their population. 


What was the amount of last year’s appropriation for the army? For 
the navy? For pensions? 
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Class VIIT.—Questions of the work, costs, and results of the 
various social agencies, probably involving reference to official 
reports. 


Examples: What was the cost of public education in your city last year? 
What percentage of the entire municipal revenue was expended for school 


purposes ? 
Obtain a statement of the city’s finances, showing receipts and expendi- 


tures. Is there a bonded debt? Howisit managed? Is there a sinking fund? 

Exercises of these classes tend to familiarize the student with 
the sources of primary facts, as little colored by unsuspected opin- 
ion as may be, sources which when used or cited are respected by 
the thoughtful citizen. A course marked by such exercises ought 
to be successful in giving the student a well-established reaction 
to the question “where to look” when confronted with the need of 
dependable facts. 

Class [X.—Questions concerning the records of representatives, 
administrations, etc. 

Examples: Compare the chief planks of the two party platforms in the 
ast presidential election. Has the successful party fulfilled the pledges of its 
platform ? 

That such studies as these may be delicate or even dangerous 
must be admitted; they could easily involve the school in the 
charge of political activity. ‘They ought, not only from expediency, 
but also from their pedagogical purpose, to be made as objective as 
possible. The experience to be derived from them is surely signifi- 
cant in citizenship training. 

Class X.—Suggestions involving observation and excursions. 

Examples: If possible, bring a government bond to class for examination 


and study. 
Visit your county courthouse, and make a report on the use to which it 


is put. 

Exercises of this category may be merely devices to secure 
concreteness and interest. If so, their use will not result in a 
maximum of alertness and effectiveness in observation of civic and 
social conditions. Their use and proper direction seem essential 
to afford the experience necessary to skilful performance of certain 
civic duties. 
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Examination of the table discloses the types of activity which 
predominate in present-day civics study. Two of the textbooks 
make almost two-thirds of the exercises mere quizzing on the 
wording of the related chapters; four of them devote half or more 
than half of the exercises to this sort of review. It is quite certain 
that teaching based on such books will be little more than mem- 
oriter text study. Only two or three of the texts can be considered 
as making this a minor feature, and the average for all the texts is 
32 per cent. 

Classes II, III, and IV together constitute almost another 
third and in one form or another are important features of the 
activity dictated by each of the books. This is natural and proper, 
since they seem closely related to the objectives of judgment and 
attitude which have been so much stressed in recent thinking con- 
cerning instruction in citizenship. 

If to the foregoing classes—none of which seems to send the 
pupil in search of facts outside his own textbook—one adds the 
next class (questions which send the pupil to organized discus- 
sions of one kind or another), a very large part of the exercises is 
accounted for. In the average for the ten textbooks, these five 
classes include 75 per cent of the total. 

Class VI is an important part of the whole group of the exercises 
in most of the texts, a very prominent part in some. Stress on 
community civics causes this emphasis in some of the texts, and 
the necessary local corrections in texts that emphasize government 
produce it in others. 

As for the remaining classes, the conspicuous fact is their 
omission or near omission from most of the texts. Their neglect 
prompts one to believe that the ability on the part of the citizen 
to supervise the workings of his government and of other social 
instrumentalities is not a conscious objective in much of the 
civics teaching of today. Effort to produce that ability would 
almost surely lead to the use of exercises in the performance of 
which the student would gain familiarity with the primary sources 
of civic fact and experience in interpreting and evaluating the 
reports on which he must depend. 
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Examination of the textbooks leads one to much the same con- 
clusions from two other considerations. In prefaces and in sug- 
gestions to teachers, the authors indicate rather clearly their con- 
ception of the functions of the exercises. They conceive of them 
as having significant value in directing the study of the texts, pro- 
voking thought, and affecting attitude, securing wider reading, 
training in making reports, adapting general discussions to local 
conditions, giving concreteness and local color to the study of 
civics, and otherwise quickening interest in the study. But not 
one of the authors expresses the idea that the exercises can be used 
effectively to produce skill in acquiring civic facts. 

Another important sidelight is the attitude of the textbooks 
toward newspapers and periodicals. If the ability to keep one’s 
self informed in current civic matters is recognized as an objective 
in citizenship training, the public press becomes invested with an 
important civic function concerning which the student should be 
instructed. Such instruction is conspicuously lacking in the text- 
books of today. Each of the ten under study makes note of the 
constitutional guarantee of ‘freedom of speech and of the press.” 
Six do nomore. One adds a very brief comment on newspapers as 
a social agency for the intercommunication of ideas but with no 
suggestion of their civic import. Another adds a sentence of 
comment on the importance of the freedom of the press to a self- 
governing people and cites in a footnote the prevalence of libel 
laws and the European practice of governmental censorship. Two 
others add somewhat vague recommendations concerning the use 
of newspapers in civics courses, and one cites a specific publication 
as valuable in checking the records of congressmen. Only one of 
the ten attempts to discuss the press as a factor in our civic life, 
or to give the student any basis for the evaluation of newspapers 
or newspaper reports. This unique discussion, though valuable, is 
exceedingly brief. 

It would seem that, while current civics textbooks are excellent 
in many phases, their preparation has not given adequate recog- 
nition to the conception of civics courses as training for the skilful 
performance of the activities which devolve on the citizen. The 
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administration of such training would probably be greatly furthered 
by the issuance of a manual of exercises, for use supplementary to 
any typical textbook, in which the exercises should be selected and 
organized on the basis of the types of activity they induce as well 
as the subject-matter they emphasize. Such a manual should also 
make clear to the teacher the range of experience appropriate to 
the study. This phase of social science work seems far too impor- 
tant to be dealt with successfully in subordinate features of text- 
books. A manual of the kind suggested might effect some such 
change in the character of civics instruction as the laboratory 
manuals produced in science courses. 


Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Americanization studies—Announcement recently made by federal agents 
to the effect that the tide of immigration has already risen to its pre-war rate 
of a million a year furnishes both evidence of the necessity for vigorous attack 
upon the problem of Americanization and cause for interest in any suggestive 
study of the agencies which may prove of service in preparing these new 
arrivals for proper and rational living in this environment. During the war a 
number of investigations were made looking toward a better understanding 
of the immigrant and a more effective treatment of his case. One of the most 
extensive of these investigations was that of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
results of which are to be presented in eleven volumes, each volume appearing 
under the name of the individual in charge of the particular phase of the study 
which it reports. 

The first' of the volumes to appear deals primarily with agencies at present 
engaged in educating the immigrant. Both public and private institutions, 
their purposes, procedure, and attainments, are carefully and critically reviewed 
in terms of the kind and the quantity of training for citizenship which they 
supply. Besides an analysis of the general workings of such agencies, certain 
specific factors affecting the conditions and outcomes of immigrant education 
—such as methods of teaching English, the training of teachers, and legislative 
enactments—are thoroughly considered. 

The report indicates that in spite of the widespread interest in immigrant 
education since 1914—which interest is evidenced by the numerous public, 
semi-public, and private agencies undertaking some phase of the work—only a 
meager portion of the foreigners above the compulsory school age are being 
consciously trained for intelligent citizenship. Such is the condition even in 
communities in which the most painstaking effort has been made to reach such 
persons. The example of Detroit is cited as one of an extraordinary co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of practically every effective agency of the community 
—the city government, the schools, churches of all denominations, employers, 
and the press—to bring all non-English-speaking adults into the evening 
schools for instruction, with the result that little more than 5 per cent of those 
really in need of such instruction were enrolled. 


* Frank V. THompson, Schooling of the Immigrant. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1920. Pp. 408. $2.00. 
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Among the various agencies which are contributing somewhat to the 
Americanizing process, the writer concludes that evening schools and factory 
classes are the most effective, the former, because they reach the largest num- 
bers, provide for better teaching, and effect certain economies through the 
use of existing facilities; the latter because the plan involves less inconvenience 
to the individual, finds him less fatigued, and gives him a different impression 
of his relation to the work he is doing. 

There are, however, definite limitations to the service that these insti- 
tutions can be expected to render. Considering the possible contribution of 
evening schools to an adequate plan of immigrant education in the future, the 
author states his impression as follows: 

The evening school has restricting factors which promise to limit its achievements, 
even though the present disadvantageous conditions should be much improved. These 
factors are connected with the inherent difficulties which working adults always 
encounter when attempting to attend evening schools. They are the difficulties of 
distance to be traversed, of long hours of labor with periods of overtime work, of 
shift arrangements of labor which limit the worker to attending only in alternate 
weeks; there is the fact of fatigue which succeeds a full working-day, with the con- 

equent incapacity for mental effort in the evening; for the laborer on heavy and dirty 
work there is the inconvenience of changing clothes; and there is the deprivation of 
social life which the worker must accept for the sake of regular and frequent attendance 
at evening schools. All cities have the same experience with evening schools, in that 
large enrolments soon shrink to small membership and smaller average attendance. 
The most favorable figures indicate a retention of membership in evening schools not 
usually over one-half; the ‘average is less—about one-third. The critics of evening 
schools usually assign this apparent failure to poor teaching, poor accommodations, 
unsympathetic atmosphere; and there is no little justice in this view. A discriminat- 
ing judgment of the situation will find a more intrinsic cause in the fundamental! social 
and employment conditions of the pupil’s life [pp. 67-68]. 

Factory classes are limited in their service by the fact that they exist only 
sporadically and continue or not at the pleasure of theemployer. The teachers 
lack professional training; suitable classrooms and materials are rarely pro- 
vided; and the primary aim of instruction is utilitarian. 

Arguing that immigrant education is logically a public function, the 
writer contends that such training should be under the direction of the public 
school system and in part supported by both state and federal aid. Since, 
on the other hand, whatever training the worker thus directly receives will 
reflect itself in better service for his employer, industry should co-operate 
with the public in providing an opportunity for every adult immigrant to 
receive the best possible instruction under the best possible conditions during 
the hours of his working-day. 

Leaders in educational, industrial, or welfare work in any community 
which is facing the immigrant problem will find this book interesting in its 
account of conditions that exist and rich in suggestion of means by which 
these may be improved. 
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High schools as rated by their pupils —Numerous efforts have been made to 
arrive at a tangible basis df estimate of the extent to which secondary-school 
training contributes to the pupil’s success in later endeavors. Opinions of 
teachers and employers have been sought, occupational distributions analyzed, 
and records of attainment gathered to show the kind and the amount of 
advantage that accrues to the individual who successfully completes a high- 
school course. The author of the volume' here considered assumes that the 
graduate’s (or pupil’s) own judgment is one type of evidence that his high- 
school training has or has not helped him to realize his vocational aims or to 
succeed more largely in his present occupation. 

In order that the judgment expressed might reflect the attitude of the 
student in different positions of relationship to the school in question, answers 
to a questionnaire were sought from three different groups: graduates of the 
previous year, present Seniors, and “quitters” (those who had withdrawn for 
any reason within the three years preceding without completing the course). 

The schools selected for study were the sixty-one standardized, first-class 
county high schools in the state of Tennessee. It was thought that the sixty 
schools which are represented in this report are fairly typical of rural high 
schools throughout the South. Answers were made by 815 Seniors, 388 
graduates, and 440 “quitters,” which individuals, the writer asserts, were 
distributed quite evenly over the state. As collateral data, information was 
likewise sought from the school principals, older brothers and sisters, and 
fathers of the three groups considered. 

The following quotation indicates the type of information which was 
secured: 

In this endeavor to ascertain whether the high school is meeting modern conditions 
by giving its pupils that training which they are going to need in life, the writer sought, 
as indicated above, to learn from high-school pupils themselves and from those who 
were formerly in high school, what is the type of community from which they come; 
what their plans and prospects are; what their estimation of the value of their high- 
school education is; what additional training they need and plan to take; why they 
left high school before graduation; and what estimate they place on the various 
subjects of the course of study. In this last division they were asked which studies 
they liked best; which studies they think are the most useful and least useful; which 
studies they would like to see added to their high-school course of study; and which 
studies, if added to the course, would cause some of those who left high school without 
graduating to want to return [p. 5]. 

On the strength of the data thus secured, the writer concludes that these 
high schools are organized on the wrong basis, and are preparing them for 
careers that will not be open to them. It is asserted that those pupils who 
enter industrial, commercial, or agricultural fields place very little value on 
high-school education, and a high percentage of elimination is cited as “proof 


t JosepH RoEMER, Function of Secondary Education. ‘Contributions to Educa- 
tion,” No.1. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers. Pp. 1509. 
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of the fact that these high schools are playing a small part in the lives of their 
upils. ” 

. The study seems, on the whole, to have been carefully planned and con- 

ducted. While the statistical treatment and the graphical representation 

are not in every case the most significant and in the clearest form, the tables 

contain a mass of suggestive material which those engaged in secondary-school 

administration should find interesting and instructive. 


The measurement movement and school administration.—There is a growing 
feeling among those interested in promoting scientific studies in education 
that the testing movement will make little further progress until existing types 
of tests have been found effective in a wider range of specific services for the 
improvement of school work. Taking the position that the present situation 
justifies the use of the various types of objective measurements as supple- 
mentary sources of knowledge with which to check the commonly employed 
standards of judgment and practice, a recent study attempts to show how the 
results of these tests may be applied to certain administrative problems. 

The pupils included in the study were those of the three grades, VII, 
VIII, and IX, of the junior division of the University High School at Eugene, 
Oregon. Three types of measurements were employed—general intelligence 
tests, standardized educational tests, and physical or anthropometric measure- 
ments. The particular tests used were, with the exception of one in language 
and one in first-year algebra which have been developed at the University of 
Oregon, those which are familiarly known throughout the country. 

The first application of the results of measurement to practical school 
procedure which the author attempts to demonstrate is in the grouping of 
ninety-five pupils on the basis of intelligence. Six experienced teachers were 
asked to assign each pupil to a rank of from I to X in order of intelligence. 
The pupils of each of these groups were then ranked, being numbered 1, 2, 3, 
etc., all pupils being thus ranked in order of intelligence in a single series. 
Having provided the best possible conditions favoring an intelligent judgment 
on the part of the teachers—they being asked to rate only pupils with whom 
they were intimately acquainted, being cautioned concerning certain probable 
errors, and given ample time for consideration of each case—the writer thinks 
the “results represent a close approximation to the best results to be obtained 
by the method of estimation.”’ The actual correlation between these results 
and the results of testing the same pupils with the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Tests was found to be 0. 68. 

Assuming that these ten groups correspond to certain ranges of the I.Q. 
as found by the Stanford Tests—i.e., Group I is taken to represent an I.Q. of 
140 or above, Group II including those with an I.Q. of from 136 to 139, etc.—a 

* Gites Murret Rucu, A Study of the Mental, Pedagogical and Physical Develop- 
ment of the Pupils of the Junior Division of the University High School, Eugene, Oregon. 
University of Oregon Publication, Vol. I, No. 7. Pp. 48. 
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table is presented showing the difference in the placement of the pupils by the 
two methods, each pupil’s displacement when ranked by the method of esti- 
mation being expressed in terms of the number of groups by which he is removed 
from his rank when rated by the method of testing. It is thus shown that 
16.9 per cent of all pupils are correctly placed by the method of estimation 
and that 61.3 per cent are either correctly located or not seriously displaced. 
There remains, however, one pupil out of every five who cannot be so rated 
without serious error; and an analysis of the condition of several such cases 
indicates that these are the very pupils who stand in the greatest need of 
classification in terms of ability. It is therefore concluded that while the 
method of estimation in grouping pupils on the basis of intelligence may show 
a high degree of reliability in the mass, it fails in the case of those pupils most in 
need of accurate classification; hence reliance should be placed rather in the 
results of testing. 

Similar comparisons are made for the use of measurements in dealing 
with the problems of promotion, acceleration, and retardation, the determina- 
tion of standards of attainment for pupils of different abilities, and in diagnosing 
individual cases of special difficulty. 

The study presents certain findings concerning the student group tested 
and offers interesting material for the consideration of the student of educational 
psychology as well as for those concerned primarily with the use of tests in 
school administration. 


An English view of modern languages.—A recent book* from the hands of 
two English educators discusses in somewhat broad fashion the place and 
practices of modern language teaching in that country since the war. Frankly 
discarding the plea of commercial and professional utility, which might indeed 
be pressed with greater show of reason on their side of the Atlantic, the authors 
rest the case for foreign languages in the general curriculum squarely on the 
humanistic grounds of the enlarged social and intellectual outlook afforded. 
As might be expected, therefore, considerable emphasis is laid on the historical 
and cultural background of the countries concerned as an integral part of such 
instruction. 

In a book published so shortly after the close of hostilities it is interesting 
to note the valor with which the authors champion the right of German to 
the place next French in English courses of study. But, perhaps in remem- 
brance of the better part of valor, the discussion of methods and all illustrations 
are confined to French. In view of the present movement to introduce Latin 
in our own intermediate grades, we may well note as coming from Englishmen 
the reminder that Latin, as opposed to modern languages with suitable chil- 
dren’s literatures, “is emphatically a language to begin late.” 


11H. G. Arxins and H. L. Hurron, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in 
School and University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. viii.+-246. 
$1.90. 
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The teacher abreast of modern practices in phonetics and the direct method 
will find nothing new in the general principles advocated. The chapters on 
“Method” and “Grammar” do, however, contain certain practical devices and 
concrete suggestions which may prove welcome. The reader will gain little 
from this book who does not bear constantly in mind the English audience to 
whom it is addressed; and the latter portion, indeed, treating of the historic 
and present status of languages in the universities, has little to offer an Ameri- 
can. In general, however, the loss in appositeness is fairly balanced by the 
gain in freshness of viewpoint. The suggestion, for example, that high-school 
classes in French be distributed among different instructors, lest in broadening 
the pupils’ outlook we narrow the teacher’s own and fail to co-ordinate the 
several departments, is one not likely to have emanated from an American, 
The style is chatty and readable, and altogether the book may serve to fill a 
leisure evening more acceptably than some more comprehensive treatment. 


University extension.—Any type of university activity which is able in a 
period of five years to win a doubled measure of financial support and to 
increase its students threefold may be assumed to be rendering real service. 
Such is the record of American university extension, according to Commissioner 
Claxton, who sets forth cogent reasons in existing social conditions for its 
further enlargement. 

These comments of the Commissioner occur in the Letter of Transmittal 
which prefaces a bulletin* on the university extension movement by Mr. W. S. 
Bittner, associate director of the Extension Division of Indiana University. 
The bulletin is a general survey of the nature, content, and extent of university 
extension activities, and of the types of organization by which these are admin- 
istered. It includes a statement of the reasons for and the work of the Division 
of Extension established in the Bureau of Education in 1918, and its exceptional 
opportunities for making available for extension work the wealth of material 
existent in the federal departments. Because provision has not been made by 
Congress for the continuance of this Division in full operation, there has been 
organized the National University Extension Association to serve in a somewhat 
similar way as a Clearing-house for the state extension organizations. An 
introductory chapter recites the remarkable development of the university 
extension service in England in connection with the labor movement—a field 
which Mr. Bittner says is largely untouched in America. 


Handbook for teachers of history.—The classroom teacher is ever made 
conscious of the advantage of having at hand those aids which supply brief 
and succinct answers to questions that perplex her and which are suggestive of 
methods and procedure in daily class work. The Cambridge series of hand- 


* W. S. Brrrner, “The University Extension Movement,” United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 84,1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 124. 
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books for teachers aims to meet this requirement, especially for the less experi- 
enced teachers. One recent volume* of this series deals with problems and 
methods of teaching history. 

After defining certain legitimate reasons for teaching history in schools, 
and distinguishing these from “false and shallow justification,” a clear state- 
ment is presented of the basis of selection of materials for pupils of different age 
groups and a detailed plan is outlined for organizing courses in English history 
for upper-grade pupils in either a one, two, three, or four years’ sequence. 
Further discussion concerns the nature and use of the history textbook and the 
effective use of supplementary historical and literary source material, with 
specific reference to a number of especially valuable ones; types of historical 
exercises which may be employed as aids to the stimulation of interest and the 
retention of historical facts; and different ways of utilizing general, local, and 
recent history. Three specimen lesson-units are given in outline form—one 
illustrating a unit of pure narrative, one which describes a particular social 
situation, and one which centers about a national character. A final chapter 
points out some of the most common pitfalls which beset the teacher of history, 
and suggests means of avoiding them. 

The book seems well calculated to serve its expressed purpose of providing 
the teacher “with some information as to the directions in which improvements 
in method have been suggested by various authorities, and to indicate the 
points where recent experiments have accomplished an acknowledged advance 


on previous practice.” 


Commercial and professional schools—Advance sheets? of the Bureau of 
Education’s Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1916-18, 
covering the three sections dealing with normal schools, private commercial 
and business schools, and nurse-training schools, have been issued. This is the 
first time that a separate section of the report has been devoted to the last- 
named group, previous issues having included these schools in a summary 
report of professional education. The present report includes the name and 
location of all nurse-training schools known to be in existence whether or not 
statistical data could be presented, so that the list here included constitutes a 
complete directory of these schools in the United States. 

Each of the bulletins defines, enumerates, and classifies the institutions of 
which it treats, and presents numerous tables and charts portraying the status 
and practices of such schools for the year 1917-18. Historical tables pertaining 
to certain items enable comparison of present conditions with those of previous 


tEucEneE Lewis Hastuck, The Teaching of History. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1920. Pp. 119. 

2 “Private Commercial and Business Schools, 1917-18,” United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 47, 1919; ‘‘Nurse Training Schools, 1917-18,” Bulletin No. 73, 
1919; “Statistics of Normal Schools, 1917-18,” Bulletin No. 81, 1919. Washington: 
Department of the Interior. 
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periods and suggest probable future tendencies. Where changes in the method 
of collecting, classifying, or reporting data have been made, these are described 
inthe text. The bulletins furnish valuable information concerning the numbers 
and the distribution of the schools considered, their faculties, the enrolment, 
properties, financial support and expenditures, length of school term, and 
curricula. 

The convenient form in which each of these sections of the report is pre- 
sented will probably make certain a wider distribution among those interested 
in the facts which it contains. 


Rural life and education.—More and more the problems of rural life and 
education are challenging the interest and the attention of the expert in social 
and educational science. Two recent expressions of this interest have been 
received from Scribner’s. The first' is a compilation of materials from 
numerous sources dealing with various phases of rural community life and 
organization. Regarding the present stage of rural community development 
as one of transition from an individualistic to a co-operative economy, it is 
the expressed purpose of the volume to bring together in organized form the 
available ‘‘knowledge of the past communal order, both ancient and modern, 
for the shaping and perfecting of the order that is to be.” 

The book is divided into three parts, each comprising four chapters, each 
chapter presenting material from several sources so organized as to constitute 
a comprehensive discussion of some unit phase of the general topic. Thus, 
the first part treats of the “Ancient Community,” one chapter being given 
to each of the following topics: Primitive Village,” Mediaeval 
Manor,” “The Village Community in America,” and “‘The Disintegration of 
the Village Community.” Part II considers the “Modern Community” 
under the headings, “The Modern Community Defined,” “Types of Com- 
munities,” “Institutions of the Community,” and “The Evolution of the 
Community.” The latter half of the book is devoted to Part III, “Com- 
munity Reconstruction.” The first chapter is an extensive discussion of 
‘“The Problem,” the selections utilized being concerned with the institutional 
conditions, the social activities, population, organization problems, and village 
conditions. Following a brief presentation of the program for rural socializa- 
tion, the agencies which must be relied upon to effect the desired reconstruction 
are considered. These are educational, religious, recreational, environmental, 
directive, the community center, clubs, the council, the federation, the farm 
bureau. 

Many of the selections included in the volume are the accounts of actual 
experiences and activities of specified communities. In addition to the 
Introduction, frequent supplementary discussions of special topics have been 


tNeweEtt L. Sms, The Rural Community. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1920. Pp. xxiii+916. 
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contributed by the editor. The basis of the selection of the other articles 
included in the book is explained in the following paragraph: 

The materials composing this work conform to but one standard. From the 
records found choice has been made of such accounts as were thought best to serve 
our purpose, irrespective of all else. Literary merit has been ignored; they are there- 
fore good, bad and indifferent when judged from that standpoint. No effort has been 
made to seek the new and unfamiliar; the well known along with the less familiar 
and the new will therefore be found in these pages. The one standard of selection 
has been whether or not the material has value to illuminate and to contribute to 
the understanding of the rural community and its reconstruction [p. xxii]. 


The second book? has to do with the preblem of consolidation of rural 
schools. Twelve of the twenty-two chapters were written by the editor, other 
contributors being Commissioner Claxton, Warren-H. Wilson, T. N. Carver, 
A. C. Monahan, Katherine M. Cook, and L. J. Hanifan. Briefer discussions 
by principals and other school officers from various states are assembled in a 
chapter on “Methods and Facts of Consolidation.” Besides discussing the 
social and economic aspects of the problem and the growth of the consolidation 
movement, consideration is given to the school site and building, the teacherage, 
transportation of pupils, the curriculum, rural recreation, etc. 

The difficulties of consolidation are fairly presented in the chapter written 
by Mr. Hanifan. Analyzing the statements of a number of school officers in 
objection to the consolidation scheme, he concludes that the principal difficulties 
arise from the conservatism and the prejudices of the people, the transportation 
problem, the added expense, and the character of the teaching. And further, 
that ‘‘the ability to overcome its shortcomings, once it is established, depends 
upon (1) whether it is wise to consolidate in the first place, (2) whether the 
administration of its affairs is of a high order, (3) whether its teachers are 
persons inspired with the spirit of the country and prepared for this peculiar 
kind of leadership, and (4) whether the supervision and leadership which they 
get is of a high order” (p. 495). 


Elementary economics.—On the assumption that the present-day social 
unrest is in part attributable to a lack of understanding of the principles of 
economics, progressive schools are planning a larger use of their opportunity 
to enlighten future citizens concerning fundamental laws of social and economic 
progress. A recent text? seeks to promote this plan by a brief discussion of the 
essential principles of economics, extensive enough to make clear conditions 
under which economic progress is made, but simple and direct in its statement 
of these essentials and clarified by illustrations which fall within the ordinary 
experiences of pupils of junior high school grade. 

tLoutis W. Rapeer, The Consolidated Rural School. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xiii+545. 

2 CHARLES F. Dote, Economics for Upper Grades. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1920. Pp. viit+93. $0.56. 
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The book discusses wealth, its conditions, to whom it belongs and how it 
is divided; the institution of property; honest money; capital, credit, and 
interest; labor and competition; the grievances of the poor; the abuses and 
duties of wealth; the mutual benefit accruing to buyers and sellers; employers 
and the employed and the interest of each in the other. In his treatment of a 
given topic the writer relies upon simplicity of statement and example rather 
than upon a definition to be memorized, and avoids introducing technical 
distinctions and complex relationships which are difficult of interpretation 
by the beginning student. Thus, the discussion of labor and wages is 
introduced with this paragraph: 

If any large group of people, the iron founders, for instance, stop working, the 
supply of iron for the Nation is cut down at once. Everyone presently suffers. On 
the contrary, the larger the number of the workers is, the more regularly they work, 
the more they accomplish, and the fewer the drones in the hive, the greater is the 
product, and the more on the whole everyone has; wages therefore tend to rise. It is 
the same with a nation as it is with a farmer’s household. [If all his children work 
they have produce to sell and grow prosperous. Why are wages higher in the United 
States than in Europe? It is because our product is greater [p. so]. 

The book is designed to meet the demand for a text which is suitable in 
scope and style for pupils in the intermediate grades. Or it may be used as a 
means of enriching the content, or of explaining many of the problems, of 
other courses. 


Business English —The modern social order is divided into various fields 
of activity. Each of these fields has developed habits of thought and expression 
which are, in a sense, peculiar to itself. These divergencies of social habits 
must be recognized in determining the nature of school instruction. 

Assuming that business gives to English a “direction and emphasis” 
which requires special attention, Bartholomew and Hurlbut have prepared a 
book? which “intends to interpret English as used by the careful business man 
of to-day.” Chapter i of this book indicates the need of a study of business 
English. Succeeding chapters take up such subjects as the business vocabu- 
lary, “Common Errors,” clearness and emphasis in written expression. Chap- 
ters viii, ix, and x deal with oral English. Five chapters are devoted to the 
study of various forms of letters. The subject of advertising is given thorough 
consideration. 

The following paragraph from the Preface explains still further the purpose 
and content of the book. 

One of the great aims of this book is to impart a knowledge of how business is 
transacted. This is done, first, through a thoroughgoing treatment of such topics as 
“Credits and Collections,” the “‘ English of Selling,” the “Supervision of Correspond- 
ence,” and “Filing and Indexing”; second, through the introduction of nearly a 
hundred topics that require the investigation of definite points of business procedure. 

* WALLACE BARTHOLOMEW and FLoyp Hurisut, The Business Man’s 
English. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. vi+-340. 
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The authors restate in a general way the subject-matter of former books on 
business English, except for the studies of business synonyms and common 
business expressions. The book also contains an unusually large number of 
illustrative exercises. 

The book is well organized for use as a textbook. Persons giving English 
courses in secondary schools will find it helpful. 


The problems of nutrition—Home economics teachers will be interested to 
learn that a much needed textbook? of dietetics has recently appeared. The 
content of the book is especially significant in view of the experience of both 
authors as teachers of the subject and of one of them as worker with actual 
problems of malnutrition and of family feeding on low incomes in the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

The book starts with a comparison of the weights and heights of the girls 
in the class with the standards for their ages. Following this is a study of food 
values as to fuel, protein, mineral, vitamines, and the requirements of a good 
diet. The authors have supplied the text generously with valuable tables and 
illuminating graphs on these subjects. A splendid and thoroughly scientific 
body of material makes the book a well-rounded and teachable text. At the 
close of each chapter are interesting concrete problems designed to stimulate 
the immediate application of nutritional facts to real life-problems, to answer 
what shall I eat and how much to maintain health. The many arithmetical 
problems bring out both food requirements and food costs. However, the 
time limitation of the average high-school course will necessitate some selection 
of problems. 

Following the general study of the basis for planning meals, the authors 
make an interesting and concrete section of the book by selecting a family 
containing children of various ages and discussing the marketing problems of 
this family. The high-school girl thus makes application of her earlier nutri- 
tion study to actual food purchase for the family’s need. The food require- 
ments of the “Irving family” are discussed in such a way as to make it possible 
for each member of the class to adapt the suggestion to her own individual 
problem. 

The conspicuous feature of Dietetics for High Schools is the unique method 
adopted to make the teaching of nutrition in the secondary schools function 
in the lives of the girls and members of their families. The book seems designed 
to fulfil adequately the need of a concise and practical treatment of the subject 
of nutrition felt so long by social workers, public health nurses, and teachers. 


* FLORENCE WILLARD and Lucy H. Griett, Dietetics for High Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xx+2o1. 
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